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ENTERED a? 
Statioxers’ Racy, ([P 


THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 2d. 
CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 


Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed 
Gallaher, Ld. The Independent Firm, Belfast & London 


‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 
MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


Just buy one packet to-day and try them. 
Of tobacconists every where throughout the Kiagdom. 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson’s Weekly, 21:7/1910. On reoeipt of P.O. for /6 
we willforward DIRECT FROM OUK LOOMS to 
ur address one of our tial Roal Seamless Wevon 
jalf-Quinea 
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PEACE Hine 

THE REAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Oatine is the new Face Cream that will bring natural beauty to 
the plainest face,and will prevent the hot sun from spoiling your 
complexion. 

Soap, and water remove only the surface dirt and leave irritat- 
ing waste matter in the pores of the skin. Gatine removes this 
waste, and leaves the skin fresh and clear, soothing all irritation. 
It is made from fresh, clean Oats, and contains no animal fats 
nor injurious mineral salts. 

Try Oatine now. It will remove all freckles and prevent 
the summer heat robbing your complexion of its bloom and 
loveliness. It is invaluable for men after shaving. 


FREE TO ALL— 
THIS HANDSOME SAMPLE CASE. 


Soe convinced are we of the merits of the Gatine 
Preparations that we have decided to distribute 
absolutely free to all a dainty toilet outfit containing 
samples of nine Oatine Preparations. All you have 
to do is to send 3d. in stamps to pay the cost of post- 
age and packing, and you will receive a copy of our 
booklet, “ Beauty Hints,” and samples of the fol'owing 
preparations, packed in a dainty case (as illustrated) : 
Oatine Cream, Tollet Soap, Shampoo Powder, 
Balm, Face Powder, Taloum Powder, Tooth 
Paste, Soap In Tubes & Oatine Shaving Soap. ‘ 


THE OATINE CO., 1892 OATINE BUILDINGS, MERMAID COURT, LONDON, S.E. 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 
&c., handsomely bordered, ini Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues, 
and Art Colourings, to suit all requirements, and 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
ORDINARY-8SIZED ROOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


4hus showing the indentical quality 
we supply in all sizes. They are inade 
of material equal to wool, and beiug a 
speciality of our own, can ouly 
be obtained direct from our 
looms, thus savirg the pur‘ 

chaser all middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 SOLD 
DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
willingly returned if not 
approved. Thousands of Re- 
oe Orders and Unsolicited 
‘estimonials received. 


GIVEN AWAY! 
GIVEN AWAY! 


q With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY 
W. Farnham, Surrey. Give AWAY a very handsome Rug to matc 

mand Bon for sending or we will send Two Carpets and TWO RUGS 

Bruszel Jarpet ani rt Bargains, logues 

and sncloses gone saines for she for / of Carpets, etc., post free. “ 
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this Camera in your waistcoat pocket 


It is the neatest, daintiest camera that has ever been made. It takes pictures 2} by 14 inches 
on Roll Film. In the illustration this “ Ensignette ” Camera is shown open. When closed it is no 
larger than a box of wax matches. Everything about the “ Ensignette * is good. Thero is a fine 
lens giving sharp, brilliant pictures, a snapshot shutter, and a brilliant view-finder, in which you caa 


see your picture in miniature before you take it. 


“Ensignette” 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with spocial “ Ensignette” Film Spools, 
which are sold by photo dealers at 10d. a spool. Each spool contains 
fil for six perfect pictures. 


386s y Ilustrated Bookl:t of th: ‘* Eoslgnet'e” acd Specimen Priat seot free by th: Maoufccturers. 
HOUGHTONS LTD The Largest Manufacturers of Cameras & Photo- 
9 graphic Apparatus in Great Britain. (Estab. 1834.) 


will take indoor portraits as w.' 
as snapshots. It is made of m+ 
throughout, an] there ‘s 1° 
complicated. Always rea‘y f 
As’ to sce the 
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RY & SONS LTp 
Manufacturers by Special Warrartts of Appointment to 


The ROYAL HOUSE and to other 
ROYAL COURTS of EUROPE. 


HEN you see a new food advertised, you try it out of curiosity. You are experimenti: 
When you buy Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, you are upholding the judgment 

several generations of men and women who lived through the most strenuous times of our histo: 

Nearly ac.n oy before Wellington won Waterloo, or Nelson gained for us’ the freedom of the sc: 


Established in 
the Reign of 
King George 
Il., 1728. 


THE 
HISTORIC 


one Fry DS 


COCOAS & CHOCOLATES 


had been in universal use. There’s no experimenting with Fry’s. 


OMPETITORS i mnD--- SSOCIATION 
Ce Avis PEARS. | } 
A oo i ee ie e 
The O.A. 3 eles Trebles, Finals, A D vhagaers Adphrases, Be K E AT | N "i S 


Contrasts posites, Pict ete., are still 
1T 18 POSSIBLE OR ee TANT BRAINS TO EVOLVE. 


ANOTHER £300 WON. 


a ” the second £300 in a month; hundreds of other 
=n Firsts and Consolations. 


TEST US FREE. 


Bend large stamped address or 1d. for postage, and we will send you Two special 
trial pripie Ag. paper) equal to our first prizewinners, together with the current 
issue of Competitor 8 Bulletin” (now enlarged)—very chatty and jnformative ; 

our book, me Fortune Knocks,’ latest testimonials, and an enrolment form (value 1s.) 

**SPECLALITY.—Four efforte per week for four weeks (any paper) for 3s. 6d. 


HINT TO LADIES! 


Mrs, BROOKES, the Emfneat Lady Specialist, 


MISCELLANEOUS : -ADVERTISEMEN 


i Signs derellnmenB ening eng cai eff pri Rasa conch t of, 
Every Advertisement must he prepaid. Af communications sheuld be addr: » the 
Advertisement Manager, “ Pearson’a Weekly,” 17 Nenristta Street, Londen, 6. 4 er 
tleements must be received by Tusstay morning for the following week's | 


Box PL. Ww, C. A. As 28 BELMONT CARDENG, WEST HARTLEPOOL, : . q ner z +s Peni or a 
‘cula' sypesent ane tc i : 

REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM|Wheo writing to Advertisers ‘Stree Went Begh mented, poss yao 
Li absolute! excious substitute for cod liver oil; Please Mention — @ & © Chancery Lane, Londo, y 

Page Pend invade Vib. t sort tn te Hee as Freer supplied constantly to: the T Warts wo na oa 

ie, Cadogan, Pembroke, pandonsld, batfora, re BHAF: Ry $223 
MBS. CONYERS, BRIDESTOWE, 3.0., “DEVONSHIRE, PEARSON'S. WEEKLY. “srict ALISE, at amet im | {AEREBST Ms Row Loot: 
- Medicine “How tu 
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@ penalty of P 
BENNYON, Catiord, London. , int sealed 6 fa 
age Neyer before has it been possible to secure such a ring at such a price, Every foc aceon Seaeee OGcrdonkelne 
wo | 6 Pak i acon, youd Fiscnael tee, ee tee oe easel FREE HERSAL MEDTOAL ourps — 


but SOLID, with specially selected Oriental Pearl in strong claw .s2 otting. (ilusteated).—Contetsing valuable 
te .— PB. W. 
London, 


This is a real little Gem. We guarantee you sitisfaction or return your }{ mente eras hendor now TO EBBP Fit. ee 


money in full. Sond oar card with hole cut for size. 


THE SURREY SALES CO., 52 Tremadoc Road, BOON TO WEAK MBN, — Nervous end 
Clapham, ‘LONDON, S.W. Ailes Troutless. Srestio with fall partininrg 
undred Imo! 


Southampton Row, 


wm Cite Pag POST FRE. 


‘rion, ‘4 Robertson, eve 1 


oTZPEWRITING,— rails story-writers, 


ai wate pOTI08. 70. geese 
bottle, post rirom Wh 


HAVE YOU A CORN? | Of; MACKENZIE'S, HAIR DYE |/j 


i esto’ ural appearance 
We weaper’s “8s: Kath does fot, Gradient: te see LARGE 8 SAMPLE BOTTLE = Pn ea ecaa, Wiapaey, Lou 
most deeply rooted, agonising corn in a few of thia most celebrated hair dye wi sent post free ethoL0ey- Brent, nit ; 
days—back coihes your money in a poaiy Ca i fixie. — Backs we €; brown, nedion ays, Business, Success, —— qoue up amairioran, PET? 
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Send P.O. Ie. natural and sbelutely permanent. Write today. Batleish, Whttelurch Road, Cardiff. call or formara by, pom; fall ¢4i0- 


‘The Harvey Turner Co., 67 Newcomen Street, London, 8.. Room 108, Dr. Mackenzie’s Laboratory, entice) 8.E. Oxford Sen Opp. Hathbene Pisce 
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Bree ving woman knows the papi pacwhens ta wer of Beauty. Every living women shoud 

mat Dr. MAOKENZIE'S COMPLEXION WAFE will make her skin clear ap eet, London, Eye 

beautiful, though it be freckled, rasa dy discoloured, muddy, from no matter w! a tpg a SA ce sh 

of this, we will send for a short time a 4/6 box post “tree for 1/6 Ie a it worth eizhiconponce ts ot 

to have a lovely skin—to be admired and sought after? Send to-day to the Hanver. waren Co. gene, Suirton Go, tal gubr goede InCRDASE YOUR INC a 
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Srationers’ Haw, 


TRIPLETS. 


The Competition that's Catching On. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 


‘fo make a “Triplet” you take any one of the sets of three letters given 
below and think out three words which begin with the same letters as those aa 
of the set which you have chosen. These initial letters may be used in any india 
order you like. The words thought out should form a sentence or phrase 

in themselves, This sentence or phrase is called a" Triplet.” 


i 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 


Supposing you are given the letters M. 8. B., using these letters as initiais 
. you may make the following sentences or phrases: 
Middlesex Scores Rapidly. Midsummer, Roasting Sun. 
Roosevelt Succeeded Manfully. Rosebery, Many Speeches. 
Strike’s Result, Misery. Sieep, Man's Refresher. 


INCREASED AMOUNT GUARANTEED. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 
Ix this week’s contest, in which we undertake to distribute 
a sum of not less than £75, the sets of letters from which 
we invite you to make Triplets, are: 


LL. B. G. W. H. D. IN. 


In making your Triplets you need not keep the letters in 
the order in which we have placed them. For instance, the 
letters in the first set given above areI.L.B. You may 
make them I. B. L., B.L.1., B.1. L., L.B.1, or L.1.B., if 
it will help you to make a better Triplet. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satisfaction 
write it out on the form in theadjoining column, and send it on 
to us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 
Bear in mind that only one Triplet must be written on 
an entry form. If you make moro than one Triplet, 
even with the same initials, or with different variations 
of these initials, each Triplet must be written on a separate 
entry form. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at once to 
makesome of yourown. Be sure you post your Triplets on to 
us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


1 Allattempts must be forwarded on the printel entry form, 
or they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, 
each must be written on a sepirate entry form. 

., 2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to 
it a pos‘al order for +éxpence, and place it in an envelope addressed | 
te the Epitor, Peargon's Weekly, Hcnrictts Street, London, | 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. | 


3. Mark your envelope ‘ Triplets No. 5” in the top left-hand | 
corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
July 2st. 

5. Everyone who enters must cond a postal order for 6d. with 


the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Ar hur 
Pearson Ltl, and must be crossed * & Uo.” te. 

in the manner shown in this example. The 

numter must te written in the space ‘provided 

on the entry form. Where one P.O. ot higher 

value is seyt to cover more than one attempt, tho 

pumber of this P.O. must be written on each 

entry form. 

6.. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), threc- 
| fourths will bz divided amongst the senders of the ten Triplots 
which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by who:n 
originality of ilea will be tiken into consideration. It there are 
| more senders than one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudi.a- 
tors, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by tho 
adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

. 8 This week the Editor guarantees that the amount distributed 
sail not be I'g3 than £75. 

9. Tho E:litor-will accept no responsibility in regard to tho 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submittel. 

10. No correspondence will be entered into in connaction with 
the compctitio:, and telegrams will bo ignore. 

11. The published decision is fiual, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. 


TRIPLETS No. 5. 


Now of Postal Order ....cccccsesneecsessnneeeessseereseanees 


Initials Selected ccccccceccccsccseesecceeteteeneeeseeeneeseaaones 
Triplet .. 


Lagree to abide by the decision published in “‘ Pearson ’s 

Weekly.” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed 
conditions. , 


275 THIS WEEK. 


RESULT OF TRIPLETS No. 2. 
In Triplets No. 2 the amount available for distributio. 
was £38 12s., an increase compared with last week. 
To each of the following a prize of £2 18s. has been awarded 
W.R.L.—Leanness requires wadding. 
Evan Jonn Wituiams, 81 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
I.R.S.—S peculative—insuring referees. 
J. Suixn, 65 Market Street, Manchester. 
0.C.D.—Children overlook doormats. 
J. M. Bennett, 249 High Street, N., East Ham. 
0.C.D.—Draymen's opera, “ Carmen.” 
Epwixn J. Davey, 18 Hillaries Road, Gravelly Hill, 
Birmingham. 
W.R.L.—Whittington liked “ rings.” 
W. H. Hornsey, 24 Chesholm Road, Stoke Newington. 
W.R.L.—Reminder—watter lingering. 
A. H. Warrey, 46 Polwarth Gardens, Glasgow. 
0.C.D.—Occasionally ‘‘ damages’ console. 
+ Miss E. J. Kennepy, 7 ‘Achil Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 
0.C.D.—Cilty’s dress, outskirts. 
E. McGrath, 2 Garrioch Drive, Glasgow. 
0.C.D.—Outside “ caller,” doorknocker. 
W. E. Loosemore, Dittisham, Devon. 


0.C.D.—Conjuror’s occupation, “‘ deceiving.” 
H. Ropperuam, 52 Lowestoft Road, Gorleston-on-Sea, 


2 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 
Dawe, W., 4 Fairfax Terrace, Devonport. 
Mills, A, O., 11 Hall Street, Ehos, Ruabon, 


15 GIFTS OF 10s. EACH. 

Ball, B., 1 Bowling Green Street, Leith, 
Ellsy, Mrs., 8: Drummond Street, Euston. 
Fleming, R., 29 Honister Avenue, Newcastie-on-1'yne, 
Ford, F., 72 Carysfort Road, Clissold Park. 
Johnston, J., 21 Little Victoria Str et, B«Ifust. * 
Kirkpatrick, T., 120 Park Avenue, Bark nz. 
McCombie, G.. 200 Mount Pleasant Road, Tottenham, 
Masser, W., Glendower, Heworth, York. 
Moir, L. E., 34 Blagdon Road, Lewi ham, 
Parrott, E. J., 2 Burgh Quay, Dublin. 
Richards, F., Sticklepath, Okelampt -n, Devon. 
Smith, U. J., 96 Grosvenor Road, Jesmond, Newcastle. 
‘J readgold, G., Beaumont, Elm Road, King: tva-on-Thames, 
Watters, é., 8 Aytoun Street, Manchester. 

*° White, C., 37 Dames Rod, Furest Gate. 


Look out for the result of Triple’s No. 3 next week. 
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COMPENSATION. 

Mr. axp Mrs. SmitH were both growing very plump ; 
every effort to reduce their weight had proved fruitless, 
and their discontent with their failure was pathetic. 

“ It is too bad!” said a mutual friend to a sympathetic 
physician. “The Smiths are so fond of each other and 
used to be so graceful and slender when they were first 
married !” 

“Ah, well!” replied the physician. ‘Think how 
much more they are to each other now |” 


—_—j——_—_ 


GLADLY., 

Tue boat drifted out on the sunlit sea. The man and 
the maid were silent and a littlasad. Their holiday had 
ended ; the time for parting had come. 

“Dear!” he breathed softly. 

She looked up and blushed. - 

“Dear,” he said, ‘“ will you float with me always— 
down the stream of life ?” 

“‘Thé same as now ?”’ she whispered. 

“The same as now,” said he. 

“I will gladly!’ cried the young girl. 

Let us remark that he was rowing, doing all the hard 
work, She had the helm. She steered. 


If you litte funsy stories you certainly ou 


“ TnosE pigs of yours are in very fine condition.” 
“Yes,” agreed the proud farmer; “ if we were all as 
ready to die as them, we'd do.” 


at 


Durtne the course of a conversation between two | 
women, one chanced to remark that her husband always | 


put on a clean shirt on Sunday morning. The other 
replied : 

“Well, I nivver cares much about Sundays, but I always 
see that my man has a clean shirt on ivery Saturday 
afternoon,. ‘cos that’s th’ time he generally gets drunk, 
an’ if he should take his coat off to fight I like him to look 
clean and decent.’ 

se fo 


“ Amerta,” said a stern father, holding a Ictter his 
daughter had accidentally dropped, “I found this com- 
munication on the stairs. Who wrote and sent it ?” 

“Tt's—it’s from Mr. Johnson,” answered the girl 
with embarrassment. 

“Indeed, miss? And what are all these crosses at 
the foot ?” 

“Oh, those er—are stars, father. Mr. Johnson is 
teaching me astronomy.” 


x 


Pearson's Sixpenny Novels. 


MADE HIM THINK. 

He was her “ very best young man,”’ and she was doing 
all she could to encourage him. 

“ Did you know,” he asked, “‘ that I passed your house 
last evening ?” 

“Of course I did!” she answered promptly, “Did 
you think I wouldn’t know your step ?” 
|” And the young man grew thoughtful and grave, for he 
had passed in a cab, 


—- t= 


AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 
| THE young doctor had just completed his calls for tha 
day. “And has my little wife been lonely ?”” he asked 
on entering his newly-made home. 

“Oh, no, dear,” she replied; ‘Sat least, not very 
'Jonely! I've found something to busy myself with. 
| I am organising a class for both young girls and married 
| women, and we're teaching food other how to cook.” 
| “And what do you do with the things you cook?” 

he asked, rather anxious] 
| : 7 
We send them to the neighbours,” was the comforting 
| reply. 
| ‘Dear little woman!” and he kissed her passiona! 'v. 


| “ You are always thinking of your husband's practic. ' 


ght To read the “ Adventures of Augustus Short—by Richari Marsh. 
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" approaching a certain German port on the North Sea, 
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62 
‘Ike World's Best’ Stories 


Told Week by Week. 


Getting Even. 

Mr. Harry Furniss must have a greater stock of 
aneodotes about famous men than almost any other writer 
in London. He relates a very funny one about Sidney 
Cooper, the artist. ‘ eaitet 

was 80 easily copi many spurious Coo; 

flooded the market, and the wary old taintet a ig 
charge for giving his guarantee to his own works. One 
dealer to whom he owed a grudge travelled down to 
Canterbury with a ‘“ ny = ” under his arm. 

He had just sold it @ good price, buf wanted a 

rantee. 

“You have no objection to oblige me?” asked the 
deel ot at all,” replied Cooper, “ b fee— 

“ Not at all,” repli , “ but first pay my 
five gui thanks. Now, sir, you go home and burn 
that, for I never painted it.” 


Advising the Pilot. 

Ir is not often that the German Emperor allows himself 
to be snubbed by one of his own subjects, but an actual 
instance last summer. 

His Majesty was on board the Hohenzollern, and 


the Im yacht took on-s pilot, and this authority 
posted If at the wheel. 

The , who regards himself as a perfect master 
of steering, stationed himself in the vicinity of the pilot, 
and suggested giving him a hand at the wheel. The 
: rough sea-dog, not recognising the Emperor, turned round 

w 


ith @ snarl. 

“ Are you pilot, or am I 2” he growled. 

Amazed, IL. retired crestfallen to his state- 
room. But he thought better of it, and in a few minutes 
returned to the bridge, and in great humility laid a box of 
cigars beside the pilot, with the remark : 
“Thou art the pilot |” 


Phil May’s Master. 
As Mr. E. T. Reed, of Punon, bas just unveiled a Leeds 
memorial to Phil May, the following anecdote is worth 


After he had attained celebrity in London, an opulent 
Leeds tradesman who had an establishment there, 
expressed a great desire to a friend to meet Phil May as a 
distingui townsmen of his. The friend happened to 
have an appointment to dine at some function a May 
as to, be precast ne a at ar wel 
— his old acquaintance, and they went 

er. 
Avhen May was presented after dinner, the Leeds trades- 
man made a cordial little speech, which he could do very 
well, saying how sorry he was not to have known him in 
Leeds in the old days. 

Phil kept his luminous twinkling eyes upon him during 
the speech, a ing smile gathering the while. 
When he had finished said : 

“ Now, look here, old chappie, I know you very well ; 
and as we are both from the county of plain talking, let 
me tell that mon was & righ fourteen, I was 
employed at your shop in Leeds, in dusting your goods, 
and working other mischief, at a salary of five oe a week, 
and I thought it was a jolly poor screw for a lad of my 
genius and ability.” 

Then his hand sought that of the burly Yorkshireman, 
who gavo one of his great laughs which was worth going 
miles to hear, as he said : 

ss That's reight, lad; but does ta want another job 
now ?’ 

Tt was the beginning of a sterling friendship, which only 
ended with the life of the genial artist. 


Signing the Pledge. 

Tue Rev. F. Be Meyer has just returned to England 
after a trip abroad. The deservedly popular minister 
has had many curious experiences, but he considers that 
the most embarrassing one occurred some years ago at 
Leicester. 

As is well known, Mr. Meyer is a staunch advocate of 
temperance, and on the occasion referred to he met a 

harged pre whom he offered a meal at a neigh- 
bouring coffee-house. When it was over the minister 
asked the ex-gaol-bird to sign the pledge. 

“Yes, I will,” he replied ; ‘“‘ but I must have a pint 
of porter first. I vowed I would have one the very first 
morning I came out of prison, and I must keep my vow.” 

“You ought to break a bad vow,” urged Mr. Meyer, 
but the man .was obdurate, saying a vow was a vow and 
ought to be kept. 

“Very well,” went on the clergyman. “If you have 
it, will you sign the pledge immediately afterwards ?” 

The man promised, but then arose a difficulty about 
fetching the porter.. Mr. Meyer considered it would be 
nnwise to let the man go out for it himself, so as there 
was no one else immediately available he realised that 
he would have to get it himself. 

At that time he was the best-known teetotaller in 
Leicester, and the surprise of the barman when he entered 
the nearest public-house to ask for a pint of porter may 


well be ined. However, he got the beer and carrie 
it back ‘to the coffee-house, where he it to the ex- 
prisoner after carefully blowing off the 

The man drank it eagerly, but after he had finished 
he remarked, with a wry face : : 
“That's the worst pint of porter I've ever tasted. 
Where's yer card, sir? I may as well sign it as drink 


ag ee 

e pledge was duly signed, and the man, touched b 

poids ere 
of the 

became a reformed ppl ~ 


Louis Wain’s Cats. 
Hern-is a good story of Louis Wain—the well-known 
Grtist whese drawings of eats are world-wide in their 


—— 
strolled into a variety theatre one night, and was 
introduced to a man there. 
Casually his friend remarked that this was Mr. Louis 
Wain, whose cats were so famous. 
The man, after studying his programme, turned suddenly 
to Mr. Wain, remarking : ‘‘ And what time, sir, does your 
cat turn come along here? I don’t see it mentioned in 
the programme.” 


Another Bath Coming. 

Like so many of his professional brethren, Jack 
Pleasants, the miusic-hal] oamedian, is badly afflicted 
with golfitis, and he tells a good story of one of his experi- 
ences on the Tinks. 

He was driving off from the third tee and “ sliced ” the 
ball into a narrow but rather deep stream which ran 
within a few yards of the tee. The caddy removed his 
boots and i waded in, and recovered the bail, 
but to Mr. Pleasants’ ch 
drive he repeated the 
- Again the caddy “ obli 
got away safely. 

Next he was again out, and at the third tee he was so 
nervous that once more he deposited the ball in the 


stream. 7 5 

With a look, that spoke volumes the caddy—it was the 
same caddy—doffed boots and stockings and did the 
wading act. ‘ 

When he came out, as be was drying his feet, he said to 
Mr. Pleasanté : 


“ Yes,” poy the comedian. 
“ Well,’? rejoined the caddy, “then I think I'll come in 
my bathing suit.” 


in on renewing the attempt to 
rmance. 
? and this time the comedian 


Delay that was Dangerous. 

Mr. Lewis Watcze tells an amusing story about Mr. 
Lyall Swete’s play, Mss Elizabeth's Prisoner, which he 
has just revived. When the Dope was first uced he 
was very anxious that it should go well, so he pruned it 
down a good deal during the early rehearsals. Any 
author can understand Mr. Swete’s distress at having 
his lines “ cut” like this ; and his face grew longer as the 

lay grew shorter. At one rehearsal it occurred to Mr. 

aller that the play would be greatly strengthened by a 
very drastic alteration. This was no less than the cutting 
out of the third act. After Mr. Swete had recovered from 
the first shock, he agreed to the alteration, and wandered 
off gloomily to the manager's room. 

“Oh, I wanted to see you,” remarked the manager. 
““T don’t think we'll be ready to open on Monday. It 
would be safer to put off the first night until Wednesday.” 

Mr. Swete started violently. ‘ Qh, for pity’s sake,” he 
gasped, ‘“‘don’t wait till Wednesday. “ By that time 

Waller will have turned it into a one-act play | 


By Command. 


Ware looking for pirates along the Chinese coast, 
Admiral John Moresby encountered some strange adven- 
tures and some that were ludicrous. One of his i- 
ences he describes in his recently published book, “ Wr 
Admirals ” : 

“When visiting the mandarin of Tien Pach, he, with 
his blue button, robes, and attendants, I with our pay- 
master, gunner, and a guard of ten marines and a sergeant, 
tea was Offered to us and accepted as a matter of course. 
Then, in an access of politeness, the attendant proceeded 
with the tea to the guard, stiffly drawn up in the courtyard, 
the men with rifles Sconldered, 

“The sergeant looked round distractedly for guidance ; 
he had no precedent for a tea-party on duty. The men 
stared with cool contempt at the spoonful of acid tea. 
Fearing lest a refusal might be an offence, I hastily said ; 

“Sergeant, let the men take it.’ 

“ He looked at me for an instant with a long, horrified 
look of remonstrance ; then, stepping to tho front as if 
drilling, he gave the word’: 

“¢QOrder arms! Ground arms! Take the cups! 
Drink the tea!’ 

“Like Wordsworth’s ‘forty feeding like one’ they 
grasped the cups and with a si gesture emptied the 
contents down their throats. Next came the stately 


command : 

“*Return the cups! Take up arms! Shoulder 
arms !* 

“It was done. The sergeant was himself again; he 
felt he had been equal to the occasion, and I stifled my 


unseasondble laughter in a cough and a handkerchief.” 


v WEEK ENDING 
Jury 21, 1910, 


The | Odd Cornen 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted jor this 
column, If there-ie-more than one sender of a prragraph 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first: 


__ * FOR ‘LOVERS. 
Maxkz two words out of the word “enough” meaning 
not enough. 
Solution below, _ 
SMART. 


Smart Boy: “ Without moving from the table I will 
show you neal have never seen before, that | 
have never seen before, that nobody has ever sceq 
before, and that nobody will ever see again.” 

Duller : “‘ Impossible 1” 

Smart Boy (taking up s mut, cracking it, and showing 
the kernel): ‘‘ There you are, nobody has ever seen that 
before, and (swallowing it) nobody will ever sec it again.” 


—_—\— 


OFTEN USED. 
Do you know this word ? 
L is the | letter, is the beginning, and the end. 
Bolution below. 


——— 


AN OLD RHYME MODERNISED. 
Srx@ a song of motors, 
i &@ la mode 

Four-and-twenty victims 

Killed upon the road, 
When the p’liceman hails him, 

The chauffeur speeds his pace 3 
Isn’t that a pretty way 

To treat the human race ? 


HOW MANY PENNIES ? 
How ripe pennies placed on top of each other equal 


the height y onend? Make an estimate, 
and then look to see how near your estimate is to 
correctness, fe 


———d 


A FISHY MARRIAGE. 

Waar two fish got married ? 

Anchovy (Ann Chovy) and John Dory. 
What colour was her wedding-dress ? 

Salmon ee 
What was her t ? 
What did he give her? _ 

Herring (her ring). 
Where did they go for their honeymoon ? 

Wales. 


When he wouldn’t get up in the morning what did she 
say ? 
Sturgeon (Stir, John). 
What did their friends say about the match ? 
_ That she was a dear little sole (soul), but he was 
only common plaice (commonplace). 


BLACK AND WHITE. 

Turety of the crew of a sailing vessel mutinicd, but, 
after a tough fight, were overpowered. Fifteen were 
white men, and fifteen were ks. 

‘As an example, the captain decided to hang half the 
mutineers. He did not, ver, wish to hang the white 
men, 80 he marshalled all the captives on deck and picked 
out every ninth man for punishment. How did ho 

the thirty men sd that every ninth man was 4 
black one ? 


Solution below. 
SOLUTIONS. 
FOR LOVERS. 
One hug. 
OFTEN USED. 
“Isnaxp.” “Lis the third letter, “is” the beginning, 


“and” the end. 
HOW MANY PENNIES ? ; 
SEVENTEEN pennies of ordinary thickness, not specially 
thin ones, en top of each other, nearly equal the height of a 
penny standing on end. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 
Tue captain marshalled the mutineers in this order: 


QO QOMNNNAOUHDO OHO RROONORONNOCN 


When you come to a ninth man to be banged cross 
him off, and do not count him again. As soon as you 
reach the end of the row go back to No, 1 and continue 
counting nines. For instance, wh vau start, 9, 18, and 
27 will be taken out. This will leave three at the end. 
Count these and then go on to the original No. 1 which 
then becomes 4, No. 2 becomes 5, and so on, 
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“Hair-Raising” Tales About Our Lads in Red. 
By “CHINSTRAP.” 


“Touay At:rys’” hair has lately been engaging 
attention, the commanding-officer of the 2nd Battalion 
York and Lancaster Regiment, stationed at Aldershot, 
having recently issued an order forbidding the men of 
the corps from waxing their moustaches, on the ground 
that the practice is unsoldierly and detracts from a smart 

nd manly appearance. 
: While Satna will not share the York and Lancaster 
colonel’s view, he has a right to make such an order, 
although probably it is tho first time that waxed 
moustaches have been made the subject of an official 

kase. 
J On the other hand, “ Tommy’s ” hair has often brought 
him into collision with the authorities. By regulation he 
js required to keep the hair of his head short, which the 
company barber usually interprets as a “convict crop,” 
sparing only Tommy's cherished adornment of his 

* quill.” 

Maguire's Terrible Tragedy. 

The ‘quiff” is a Jong front curl, well soaped or 

omatumed, and displayed outside the cap or glengarry 
when “ walking out.” 

From time to time the “ quiff ” is, so to speak, raided, 
atd disappears, but only to crop out again, as an unfailing 
fascination to pretty nursemaids. 

One seldom sees a soldier with whiskers nowadays, 
although they are allowed, but I remember & colour- 
sergeant who boasted a very fine set of what Mr. Frank 
Richardson picturesquely calls “* faco fins.” They were 
the pride of Colour-Sergeant Maguire's life, but one night, 
going about with a lighted candle, he had the misfortune 
to set fire to one of his “ear-guards,” and fore the 
conflagration’ could be extinguished that particular 
whisker had ceased to exist. 

Everyone thought that Maguire would shave off his 
remaining face-moss, but this he declined to do, and 
went about with one whisker on, t’other off. His appear- 
ance, however, was held to be prejudicial to ‘good 
order and military discipline it certainly provoked 
ribald remarks from the security of barrack windows— 
and Maguire was summoned to the orderly room and 
told that he must sacrifice his remaining ear-flap. 
Three Weeks’ Furlough to Recruit. 

Despite the frowns of the sergeant-major, Maguire 
succeeded in delivering an impassioned appeal for the 
life of his whisker, and so melted the colonels heart that 
in the end he was given three weeks’ furlough. Maguire 
disappeared into the backwoods—we were stationed at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia—and in due course returned fully 
whiskered and in his right mind—more or less. 

I say more or less, because the second whisker was 
several shades lighter than its companion, and once 
more there was trouble with the authorities. 

Maguire, however, stood firm. He was qualified for 
pension, and rather than yield he took it and his piebald 
whiskers into civilian life. ‘ 

Mention of Nova Scotia reminds me that during the 
winter months there neither officers nor men were allowed 
to shave, and this led to some comical results. 

Our lady-killer, for example, who had a beautiful 
mouth and habitually sha his upper-lip in defiance 
of the regulations, went to about 1,000 to 3 in flirtatious 
circles when he produced on his upper lip an uneven 
number of red bristles and on his chin a horrible red 
“goatee.” 

This reminds me again that not only Tommy's 
moustaches, ‘but his officers’, have lately been ‘the 
subject of official orders. , 

. It is notified that in future para. 1,695, King's Regula- 
tions, will be strictly enforced on all officers. This 
paragraph reads as follows : 

“The hair of the head will bo kept short. The chin 
and under lip will be shaved, but not the upper lip. 
Whiskers, if worn, will be of moderate length.” 
Whiskers in the Navy. 

The reason for the revival of this ancient regulation, 
which dates from Crimea days, when many of the return- 
ing officers and men wore beards, which Queen Victoria 
did not approve of, is said to be due to the fondness of 
cavalry officers for shaving clean, and looking, indeed; 
as much as possible like grooms. 

_Turning to other professions, naval officers must 
either be clean-shaven or wear a “ full set ’—i.e., beard, 
whiskers, and moustache. Naval fashion is pretty 
evenly divided on this point. 

_ Barristers are supposed to be clean-shaven, and par- 
ticular judges have more than once expressed themselves 
as unable to “see” moustached counsel. 
' The rule, however, js not very strictly enforced. The 
ate Lord St. Helier, better remembered, perhaps, as 
Sir Francis Jeune, wore a “ full set,” while Sir Edward 
Clarke's whiskers were famous long before Mr. Frank 
Richardson discovered them. 
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"WARE BITTER CREEK. 

Ir is to be feared that most of the adventurers who are 
flocking to the new El Dorado on Bitter Creek, British 
Columbia, are doomed to disappointment. 

First reports spoke of ‘‘a mountain of gold,” and 
characterised the find as “a second Klondyke.” It 
turns out now, however, that the gold is in the quartz, 
and not alluvial at all, which puts an altogether different 
complexion on the matter. 

Gold in the quartz is of little or no use to the man 
without capital, for to get it gequires costly machinery, 
and much expenditure of labour. 

On the other hand, alluvial gold, by which is meant gold 
in the form of nuggets or “ dust,” in old river beds, or dry 
creeks, where it has been deposited in the course of ages 
through the action of water, can be “ mined” by any- 
body who possesses a pair of hands, plus a shovel, and an 
old frying pan to use as a “‘ cradle.” 

All the most famous “ rushes,” the Californian, tho 
Australian, that to the Klondyke, have been to alluvial 
gold fields, and big fortunes were gained by a few lucky 
ones. Thus, two Californian diggers unearthed thirteen 
nuggets weighing 780 lb., and worth about £38,500. At 
Ballarat a ‘new chum” stumbled across a nugget of 
146 lb., worth over £7,000. 

But no such finds are likely at Bitter Creek, for the 
simple reason that there is all the difference in the world 
between gold fixed in quartz and the same gold free in 
gravel. 

———— i 


A BAULKED AMBITION. 


(Every boy should be givena chance to become what his 
fancy dictates.—Daily paper.) 
I yearned, at seven, to command 
A sanguinary, law- 
less band, 
Inured to man- 
kind’s vices ; 
To navigate a 
rakish craft 
And riddle cruisers 
fore and aft, 
And make my cap- 


tives walk the 
plank, 
Exulting — grimly 


while they sank, 
What time « flag of 
sable hue 
Defiant at the 
masthead flew: 
Achieving thus 
undying fame, 
And earning an illustrious name— 
The Terror of the High Seas. 


design, 

However, were opposed 
to mine 

(I did not quite on this 
count !), 

They said that buccan- 
eering is 

An unremunerative 


biz., 

And even Kidd himself, 
or Drake, 

Would now the merest 
pittance make. 

So, at a boot em- 
porium, 

To-day I serve, morose 
and glum. 

The boots are bargains 
—.lmost free; 

But no _ freebooters 
there I see, 

And Kidds are at a discount. 


My parents’ view of this 


OUR OBSOLETE DREADNOUGHTS. 

In a few weeks’ time there will be launched at Ports- 
mouth a battleship that will render our original Dread- 
noughts as obsolete as the first of these monsters rendered 
all the other warships that preceded them. 

This new terror of the seas is to be christened the 
Orion. Her guns will be nearly twice as heavy as those 
of the existing Dreadnoughts. Her speed will be three 
knots greater; while her displacement will be nearly 
one-third more than that of the first of the ships so 
named—23,500 tons as compared with 17,900 tons. 

The meaning of these figures is that H.M.S. Orion will 
be able to outstcam, outshoot, and generally smash up 
and pulverise H.M.S. Dreadnought with the most perfect 
ease imaginable, and probably without sustaining much, 
if any, injury herself. And yet it is only three short 
years ago since this same Dreadnought was regarded as 
the “ last word ” in warships. 

Nor is the end yet in sight. For America is even now 
engaged in laying down a battleship (to cost £3,000,000) 
that will be to the Orion what the Orion is to the Dread- 
nought. While in the secret archives of our Admiralty 
are plans for’ even bigger and more expensive ships, to be 
built in the coming years as the necessity arisgs. 

However, it is possible. one might almost say probable, 
that before that time comes, war will be largely waged 
in the air, and all battleships, of whatever class, will be 
regarded as more or less obsolete. 
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How and When to Use the Pruning-knife. 


Pruxe a rhododendron and the unhappy shrub will 
not bloom again for a couple of years. It is safe to say 
that the amateur gardener who is still new to his work 
docs more damage with the pruning-knife than with 
any other implement. 

In the first place he is apt to think that all shrubs and 
ornamental trees need pruning. But this is not the 
case. Not only rhododendrons but also azaleas, mag- 
nolias, cotoneasters, daphne, calmia, viburnum, yucca, 
catalpa, and paulownia are best left entirely to their 
own devices. They will not stand cutting about. Of 
course a branch that is growing in the wrong direction 
or spoiling the shape of the tree ma be removed bodily, 
but with all the shrubs mentioned general pruning 1s 
injurious, 


The Right and Wrong Time. 


The second mistake which the young or inexperienced 
gardener is apt to commit is to prune at the wrong tima 
of year. He knows that most fruit-trees require pruning 
in autumn or winter, and consequently believes that this 
is the only season for the use of the knife. 

This, however, is a delusion. None of the spring 
flowering shrubs must be touched in winter. To 
do so is a fatal error, for you are cutting away 
the flowering wood and spoiling the look of your 
trees. The spring flowering shrubs, such as lilac, 
flowering currant, and wistaria, must be left alone until 
after they have finished blooming, and then operated 


on. 

Besides the three already mentioned, the deutzia, 
jasmine, eyringa, and all the prunus family (except the 
laurels) must be pruned while they are still in leaf, an 
before they put on the late summer growth which will 
produce flowers in the following year. 

The plums referred to in the title of this article are 
the ornamental varieties. The fruiting plums, when 
grown in bush form, require very little pruning—nothing, 
indeed, beyond the removal of dead wood and of cross- 
growing branches. Garden plums and those grown on 
walls require much more severe treatment to bring them 


into ag shape, but this matter is much too 
difficult and technical to be explained in a short article 
of this kind. 


Tools that Must be Used. 


To return to flowering shrubs, the groups which need 
winter pruning are those which flower late in the summer 
upon wood of the current season’s growth. The list is 
We may quote as examples the clematis, 
the American varicties of the hydrangea, the camellia, 
bignonia, myrtus, and rubus. 

For proper pruning you require not only a sharp knife, 
but also a saw, a chisel, and a mallet. The great thing 
to remember is that the cut must be clean. After using 
the saw the wound must be smoothed with the chisel, 
for if a rough surface is left insects find lodgment or 
frost strikes inward, rot sets in, and you may lose a 
valuable tree just for the sake of a little care. 

The tar-pot is another useful accessory. When a 
large branch has to be removed, it pays to coat the exposed 
surface with a film of tar. This stops bleeding and makes 
all insect enemies fight shy. Grafting wax is even better 
than tar for this purpose. Another point is to remove 
the branch as closely as ible to the stem. 

When cutting small twigs or branches, cut from below at 
an angle of 45 degrees, 


Why Pruning is Necessary. 


Early winter pruning is always dangerous. If a severe 
frost conies on after pruning it is apt to strike inwards. 
The wounds do not heal. February is.the best month, 
or, if the winter be a late one, the beginning of March. 

The main object in pruning fruit-trees is to check the 
too great luxuriance of foliage and to produce fruiting 
wood. The reason why very young trees do not bloom 
and bear fruit is that ae are too busy growing. The 
sap is running too fast. To form fruit-bea1ing wood the 
sap must be retarded in its circulation. 

Naturally, sap takes longest to get to the end 
of lengthy branches, therefore to make oa tree 
bear well, prune long. Then in the following year 
when the treo is exhausted by the aring 
of a bumper crop the gardencr who knows his 
business cuts it back well so as to re-establish its 
vigour. » 

Sometimes a fruit-tree will grow and flourish enormously 
and never bear any fruit at all. In this case it will be 
necessary to resort to the severe measure of toot pruning. 
A circular trench is opened all round the tree, and with 
the chisel about two-thirds of the long roots are cut 
through some three fect from the stem. The trench is 
then filled up with fresh, rich earth, and next year the 
tree usually boa heavily. 
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By OLIVER MERLAND. 


Tae cocoanut hit Inspector Blenkinsop on the back of 
his head, and it hit him bard, with a sharp crack. After 
that it dropped on to the freshly turned mould of the 
cottage en. . : 

It wag an outrage, a sacrilege! For Inspector Blenkin- 
sop was the chief of the police of High Chariton, a 

hty man, a man of vast importance; and the cocoanut 

re, been hurled by a criminal of tender years, one of 

the numerous offspring of Mrs. Binkspring, who made a 

dubious living by nominally taking in reeieR i 

Among-the ancients was s superstition that the time 
when a man would be best advised to luok out for tribula- 
tion would be exactly when he seemed to have cause to 
deem himself most fortunate. Nemesis, according to the 
pagans, is apt to be jealous, and to strike a vindictave blow 
at anyone who is too prosperous or lucky, to remind him 
that he is but mortal, after all. 

Possibly this was the reason why the cocoanut was per- 

* mitted to hit Inspector Blenkinsop within a few minutes 
after he hed achieved what he held to be the triumph of 
his life by running to earth the purloiner of the Nezzledale 
diamonds. 

High Charlfon was a busy town. It was rather too 
“slummy ” to be artistic in parts, it was quite stylish on 
the other extreme. A pretty country ran out of it, 
bordered by handsome houses. And by far the most 
imposing of these was Nezzledale Park, which stood in 
the midst of its own grounds, about two miles beyond the 


town, 
The Nezzledales were the family of the neighbourhood, 
an@ the Nezzledale diarnonds were the pride of High 


Chariton, 

And they had been stolen! 

When not in use the diamonds were kept in the strong 
room of the Nezzledale Bank, and were taken to and 
brought from the Park by a trusty messenger. 

The diamonds had been taken to the Park to be worn 
by Lady Nezzledale at a big ball, which had been 
inentioned in the papers for weeks beforehand. 

It had been arranged that Sir Willoughby Nezzledale 
should lock up the precious stones in his safe in his study 
for the remnants of the night of festivity, and that the 
bank should call for them in the morning. But 


during the of darknees a thief had broken into 
the mansion, opened the door of the st and the safe 
with the ease of an expert, and made off with the diamonds. 


But not unscathed. He had effected an entrance by 
clamberi: ame a a window on the first floor of the oldest 
wing of the Park, where the wall was covered with ivy, 
and, after forcing and clambering through the window, 
had down a long corridor to the study. But in 
making his retreat he seemed to have been too hasty, or 
else to have made a miscalculation in the darkness. 
Anyway, he had fallen so violently to the ground as to 
eeverely hurt himself. 

Underneath the window Inspector Blenkinsop had dis- 
‘covered traces of blood, and similar traces had been found 
at. two separate places on the road to High Charlton, 
where the thief had obviously rested. 

With commendable ity, the inspector had argued 
that a badly hurt fugitive who had been compelled to 
crawl along an open road could have had no accomplices 
to aid lim, and that his object in making for the town 
must have been to seek sanctuary there. . 

Elaborate inquiries had settled that no injured traveller 
had been eeen at the railway station. So he had instituted 
@ strict search through the suspicious parte of High 
Charlton, and on the third day had ascertained that Mrs. 
Binkepring had a ‘‘nice young man lodger,” who had 
fumbled from a ladder, according to her version, while 

suing his laudable occupation of a glazier, and had 

urt himself badly, beside sustaining a severe shock to 
his system. eg 

Having no money, and alike ecorning to call in parish 
assistance and to impose on a lady 80 poor as the relict 
of Mr. Binkepring, he had declined all medical and surgical 
aid. In fact, he had been so heroically bent on keeping 
his misfortunes to himeelf, that no outsiders would have 
known of the same had not Mrs. Binkspring herself, while 
ander the influence of stimulante, tearfully alluded to his 
fortitude as something to be much admired. 

This information had led. the inspector to pay a prompt 
visit to Angel Row, whereof one of the cottages was the 
residence of Mrs. Binkspring, and to arrest the lodger on 
suspicion. The police had entered his modest chamber to 
Gnd him under the bed. 

‘There was no doubt that he wae the right man. His 
cunning features and ferrety eyes tallied with the published 

rtrait of “ Arthur, the Jeweller,” who had perpetrated 
jewel theft# on both sides of the Atlantic. and was 
wtpently “wanted” for his alleged complicity in the 

bery of a string of pearls from a Mayfair mansion. 

Also, there waf the fact that he was suffering from a 
bad cut in the thigh, where a knife, which he had been 
carrying in his pocket, had been driven into his body as 
TT adoulvediy. 4k had 

pdou ly the inspector | got the right man, 
bat just as undoubtedly he had not got the Nezzledale 
diamonds, 

High and low the police had searched through the cot- 
tage, only stopping short of pulling the place to pieces. 
But not a trace of the diamonde had been discovered. “Mrs. 
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. . garden. Here the latter, 
possibly in an effort to find a vent for their emotions, had 
played with the cocoanut, rolling it to and fro. It was 
just an ordinary cocoanut, with nothing in its appearance 
to distinguish it from millions of others. ; 

It was a hot day. Flushed and heated by this and by 
his futile exertions, the inspector had eventually gone out 
into the garden, and, Seine of his peaked cap, had’ pro- 
ceeded to wipe his flushed brow. As he was doing this 
a small male Binkepring, of begrimed aspect, had hurled 
the cocoanut at him. 

Upon this hardened offender Inspector Blenkinsop fixed 
a terrible eye. 

“ Penal servitude this will be, my lad,” he Bi out. 
“When the judge and jury hear about it, see this 
bump, you'll be sorry for yourself. I shall take this as 
evidence.” 

Thereupon he picked up the cocoanut, which he put in 
his coat-tail pocket. It was a tight fit, but he got it in. 

- After this there was nothing for it but to beat a retreat 
to the police-station, carrying off the prisoner on an im- 
provi stretcher, and leaving an officer in charge of the 
cottage. 

This officer was young, and was named Tom Collins. 
Before the arture of his superior he ventured to put 
@ question to him. It was an injudicious proceeding to 
trouble the great man at such a juncture—plus the bump, 
which hurt. ; 

The inspector had an only daughter, Matilda. It had 
long been the heart’s desire of P.C. Tom Collins to be 
permitted to “walk out” with this young lady, with an 
understanding that the walking-out ceremony was to be 
the preliminary to one of a more binding nature. 

Among some tribes of savages, according ‘to veracious 
explorers, it is the rule that no “brave” shall take unto 
himself a wife until he hae killed his man in private 
combat or general war. 
Blenkinsop had ever heard of this custom, and it is certain 


accused him of imitating “low niggers,” for to his mighty 
mind all savages were “niggers” of varying hue. 
Yet this was what he essayed to do now. 
“Look here, young man,” he observed, “the man who 
marries Tilly will have to be more than an ordinary copper, 
as I’ve remarked to you before. You work up a big case 
first, and then talk to me.” 
He spoke with massive dignity. Everything he said or 
did was on massive lines, which was nataral, seeing that 
he weighed something in the neighbourhood of twenty 
stone. 


you became engaged,” 
Tom had outed 


Inspector p 
least, a dictatorial one, which some people regard as the 
same thing. 

“TL won't listen to you,” he said. “And Tilly shall have 
orders from me that will cook your goose. You can’t be 
my son-in-law till you win promotion!” ; 

“Supposing I was to get back Lady Nezzledale’s 
oe ** ai P.C. eg al a ee that do?” 

e inspector drew a deep ath, and, surreptitious]. 
tubhed the bump, which was growing larger. ‘i j 

“« Well! ” he remarked with a gulp. “If anybody comes 
to me and wants to know where to lay in a stock of firet- 
class cheek, I shall recommend them to your establishment, 
young fellow. You find the Nezzledale diamonds! Why, 

haven't done it myself—so far.” 

He added the final words hastily, as if anxious to imply 
ee poeerec fe eae Deen Bre 

ase m in no vulgar hurry, but had preferred 
to genteelly take his tine, 7” val 

en Inspector Blenkinsop went off with his 
leaving P.C. Collins in charge of the cottage. ey 

He was not caet down. ing of hopeful temperament, 
he saw no reason to conjure black clouds into the horizon 
of the future before they appeared there of their own 


It was well for him that he was able to take a cheerful 
view of things, otherwise he might have been d 
by the conviction that he was an unwelcome guest. Mrs. 
Bin! and her family, together with a few 
sympathetic neighbours, who congregated round the open 
front door, expres audible disapproval when the young 
iceman, established on the least rickety chair in the 
itchen, began to whistle a pepular air. 
Pe nie a a - ee ur, 

‘ou may well say so, Mrs. Higgins, ma’am,”’ supple- 
mented Mre. Binkspring i itly. ‘Here's a tater 
man than ’imeelf by long ks been togk off, and 'im 
whistlin’ shameless over it! A nice lodger! A kind- 
*earted young man, who gets out of his bed of sufferin’ to 
give my Albert a cocoanut!” 

At this allusion to his confiscated treasure the begrimed 
assailant of the inspector emitted a dismal howl. Public 


‘* Pearson's” lead the way. 


‘Novels are prominent on every bookstall. 


It is doubtful if Inspector 
that he would have been extremely indignant had anyone 


ae pees past record was emphatically that of cne \! 
thought of himeelf not only first, but all the tine. — 
There was another curious circumetance. At leist, js 
struck P.C. Collins as being such. The diamond th..;_ 
whose lawful surname, by the way, was Jenners— 
celebrated as a cool customer, who would fighi to the |... 
gasp if he thought it worth while, but who always 
when any particular game of rascality he was pla 
was up. 
“ And he must have known pretty well that he coulln’s 
escape when he heard us coming upstaire,” reflected 
Collins, “and that we were bound to see him under ti. 
bed; in fact, now I think of it, his feet were sticking ois 
when we got into the room. Why did he give himselr t!e 
useless trouble of getting under it? Was it to hide? 
Or ” 


“ A nice young man,” led Mrs. Binkeprinz. ¢1i)! 
voicing the praiees of the absent one. “’E ’ad a generous 
nature, too. Give my Johmny sixpence for postin’ a jstter 
for ‘im day before yesterday. And eddicational, too!” 

“ Eddicational !” queried a neighbour. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Binkspring. “°E asked if Johnny 
could read, and I eaid not yet, bein’ young, aleo ‘avin’ 
‘oles in ’is boots. But 'e didn’t seem egatisfied for a bit. 
Then ’e brightened, and told me to fetch Johnny up ta 
‘im, and promised that if ’e took the letter to the piller 
and held it writin’ side down all the way, and never }c4 
nobody look at it, 'e should ’ave the sixpence. Said is 
would be a eddication to ’im in bottlin’ up ’is curicsity.” 

1 admiration rewarded this narrative. P.C. 
Colling thought harder than ever. 
He spent the remainder of the day in the cottage and 
the garden. In the evening a gentleman whoee ccuntenanca 
have won him a first- certificate four rectitude, 
though his brown bowler was Seating to seediness, hal? 
opened the ooenoe ia Catching sight of the uniform vf 
law, he paused. 

“A fine day we have had, madam,” he observed politely 
to Mrs. Binkspring, who was standing at her door. “ You 
don’t happen to wish to purchase the works of the immortal 
Shakespeare on the instalment plan?” 

“No,”, mded the lady tartly. 

“ Your er, perhaps?” s' the stranger. “1 
understand, from what I have heard from the neighbours, 
that he is quite superior, and poesi el 

“T ’aven't got a ledger!” sna Mrs. Binkspring. 
“And I wish that cocoanut had raised a bigger bump oa 
the ‘ead of the tyrant as took him off!” 

Volubly she gave an account of all that had bofallen, 
winding up with the episcde of the cocoanut. The visitur 
listened politely, but went away without comment. 

Shortly afterward Tom Collins was relieved by a brother 
officer, who told him that he had to resume guar] duty 
at 9.30 in the morning. Duly returning, he was mci by a 
epectacle of woe. 

I Blenkineop had not exactly applied for a 
warrant for the arrest of the hurler of the cocoan:'. 
Sternly resolved, however, to vindicate his outracc! 
, he had so far stretched his authority a: ' 


eympathising friends. es 
i few minutes P.C. Collins found himscif 
again in charge of the cottage, alone, save for the remnanis 
-of Mre. Binkspring’s family, who eyed him with balciul 


curiosity. * 

And then P.C. Colline suddenly had an inspiration, — 

“TI wonder,” he said. “I wonder if I’m a thundeiing 
idiot to think of it—or if I’ve been a thundering kit 
not to think of it before?” 

He went upstairs three sey at a time to the chanler 
which had been occupied by the lodger. It was furnished 
with a dilapidated table, a chair with the relics of a 
hack and three legs, and the bed, which last was pushic-t 
speinst the wall in a corner. He pulled this out of its 


place. 

Then he s' and examined the floor keenly. Two of 
the boards, about afoot long which the bed had coveresl, 
were loose. They ‘rose easily and noiselessly when he 

ushed them down at the Underneath was a hole, 

ull of dust—and something else. That somsthing was nt 
the Nezzledale diamonds, but the sight of it caued 
P.C. Collins to murmur: 
“Tilly! What price promotion now!” 
° * J * * 

The downfall of the mightiest has been frequently 
brought about by circumstances so trivial that they have 
not condescended to recognise their existence beforchand. 

It will be recollected that Inspector Blenkinsop hid 
inserted the cocoanut in his tail-pocket with coneiderable 
difficulty. Determined not to lose this item of incriminat- 
ing evidence, he had carried it about with him whe 
formally charging his prisoner and lodging him in fa‘. 
It had steadily decli to be dislodged when he reached 
po although all his household took turns at essay!25 
the task. 

He had been compelled reluctantly to postpone a renewed 
attempt until the morning. But this had proved as [utile 
as the others. There had been no alternative between 
cutting a hole in his uniform coat or taking tho cocoanut 
to the court just as—or where—it was. . 

His eon] economic revolted at the idea of wilfa! waste, 
and he set, forth with the avowed intention of extracting 
the cocoanut at the police-court. ay 

But he didn’t like it. Confessedly, even the dignity of 


(Continued at foot of next page.) 


The striking yellow covere of Pearson’s Sixpenny 
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The Whole Art of a Glorious and Graceful River Pastime. 


Puxtixa has long been & little gold-mine to the comic 
artists; pictures of the unhappy punting novice who finds 
himself clinging desperately to his pole in mid-stream, 
wile his punt drifts away, being always popular with 
those who enjoy other people’s misfortunes—which is the 

‘ith most of us. 
wg he while you are apt to make yourself ridiculous 
when learning to punt, punting has greatly increased in 
popularity of late years. 


For one thing, a punt can go where there would be no 


Beginning the stroke. Carefully 

note the placing of the feet and 

where the pole is thrust snto the 
water. 


room for a rowing-boat, then at a pinch you can sail or 
row a punt, while the punter has this advantage over the 
rowing-man—he faces the direction in which he is going, 
and can enjoy the scenery as it comes along. 

Punts are much longer and narrower than they used to 
be. The old-fashioned punt was some 25 feet long, with 
a maximum breadth of 3 feet 6 inches, the modern racing 
punt is some 34 feet long, and little more than a foot 
across at its widest part. 

The novice, however, is earnestly advised not to begin 


Halj-way through. To be properly placed 
the punter should be at right fot to the 
punt. 


with a narrow racing punt unless he is a good swimmer and 
fond of the water. 

The choice of a pole is an important matter. Formerly, 
punting poles were natural poles, in the shape of the stem 
of a larch tree, but now they are usually made from white 
pine. 

Fourteen feet is an average length for a pole, and it 
should weigh from four and a half to six pounds, balancing 
about 5 feet. from the capped end. 

At the iron end it should be about 4} inches thick, 
tapering gradually to 3} énches thick near the top. 

Of course, a heavy man will need stronger and stiffer 


AN OFFICIAL ERROR. 


page 64.) 


an inspector is seriously discounted by a prominent bulge 
in his back, which suggests that his anatomy is different 
trom that of ordinary humanity. He recalled many dis- 
reapesttal and ribald remarks which had escaped the 
multitude as he passed through the streets on the previous 


(Continued from 


da 

Hetice, as he went along, he made new efforts to dis- 
re the cocoanut. He was flushed, baffled, exasper- 

cd. 

“Excuse me, sir; permit me to agsist you. 

Preoccupied by his attempts, the inspector had failed to 
notice that he was being followed, at a gradually de- 
creasing distance, by an individual who had been lurking 
ubout his house. It was the man with the brown bowler, 
which article of attire he had respectfully removed as he 
offered his services. 

The inspector scowled. Next he wavered. Then he 
melted. It was impossible not to put confidence in a man 
with a countenance like that. 

Inspector Blenkinsop’s abode wae situated on the road, 
a mile from High Charlton. It was practically deserted 
now. When the stranger drew him up a side turning, no 
one could see them. And the obliging stranger, under 


@ | 
Qw | 
Jt 4 Ske a no | At one time, punters used to “ walk the punt,” 
- but this method of propulsion is quite out of 


i 15 inches behind -your right foot. 


wy le 


The finish. This leads up to the difficult task of recovering the pole. 
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polo than a 


light one, 
physique, the pole should not bend under the 


but, whatever your 


stroke, which brings us to actual punting. 


favour, owing to the great difficulty of ° 
steering a straight course when it is 
used. 

The modern punter stands about the 
centre of the punt, if he is alone, or aft 
if he has passengers aboard, so as to 
avoid splashing them. 

The first thing is to get a firm stand ~ 
in the punt, for if you are not firmly balanced on your 
feet, you are likely to make some involuntary dives 
overboard. 

You start with the right foot forward, and it is most 
important to get a good grip of the floor with this foot. 

Now, in s punt, there are footholds called ‘‘ knees,” 
and to get a good grip of the floor the best plan is to put the 
right foot against one of these “ knees,” the foot being put 
right into the angle made by the ‘* knee,” and the second 
“knee” forward from the centre being the one usually 
chosen. Your left foot should be about* : 


Now, to make a start you thrust the 
pole down into 
the water a few 
inches behind the 
left foot, your 
hands holding on 
above your head. 

You must keep your hands well - 
away from the body, and as straight 
as you Can. 

Next, you raise the left heel, and it you are properly 
placed your body will be well forward, with all your weight 
thrown on the right foot, and your face and shoulders 
square to the front, that is, at right angles to the length of 
the punt. 

As soon as the left hand has got as-far along the pole as 

ssible, commence the stroke ; at the beginning the right 

and was undermost, but as the punt moves it comes 
uppermost, about 3 inches above the left hand. 

The whole secret of the pull down is to direct your force, 
and all your force, down the pole, and not across it; 
otherwise. you will probably lose your balance and take o 
“header” into the stream. 

You started with the body square 
to the front, and with the weight on 
your right foot, but as the hands come 
down past the body, the body turns 
until it is parallel to 


$ the side of the punt, 
and the weight is 
gradually transferred 


from the right to the left foot. 

During this movement, the left foot : 
moves back a few inches, and as the 
weight of the body comes on it you bend 
the left knee. Don't let the hands drop telow the 
chest, get the shoulders well round, and let the lett arm 
go out to its full length. 

Now we have come to the point where the novice is apt to 
meet trouble—the recovery. The danger is holding on 
too long, when you must either let go the po'e or assume 
a monkey-on-a-stick attitude on it, while your punt 
rapidly recedes, First of all, avoid any jerky movement ; 
don’t suddenly throw your weight 
from the left to the right foot, but 
Iet it be transferred gradually as the 
pole is recovered and you return to 
your original position. To recover 
the pole, pull it with your right ¢ 
hand up ehronggh your 
left band for about a 
couple of feet. 
> Now grasp the pole 

with the left hand and ° 
throw it up above the 
right hand, which drops 


How to turn. 


his own pocket, hit him on the back of the head with it, 
just over the bump. 

The inspector dropped, half stunned. He was confusedly 
conscious that the stranger was tugging savagely at the 
cocoanut. He felt helpless. But then he heard running 
feet, and an honest blow straight from the shoulder sent 
the man with the immaculate countenance reeling. The 
inspector was dragyed up. 

“The rascal’s gone; but never mind him,” said the voice 
of P.C. Collins. “Come on home, inspector. It’s not eafe 
for you to be carrying round the Nezzledale diamonds!” 

“The diamonds!” a tet the inspector. 

“You've got them. They're in your pocket!" 

They were! They were in the cocoanut! 

In the cavity under the boards P.C. Collins’ had found 
the gold setting of Lady Nezzledale’s jowellery, minus 
the stones, a glue pot, a fretwork saw, and a neat packet 
of brown cocoanut-shell dust. Rigid questioning of the 
Binkepring children had elicited that the lodger had 
dragged himself from bed and worked secretly on the day 
preceding his arrest, and had promised Albert six cocoa- 
nuts if he exercised self-denial by only playing with and 
not cracking the firet one for a week. 

The manipulated coooanut was a work of art. Even a 
microscops barely revealed the cut. Ineide, packed in 
cotton-woel, were the diamonds, with a ballast of leas 


pretext of dealing with the cocoanut. slipped behind the | precicus stones to give due we ght. 


Inspector, and, suddenly whipping a large flat stone from | 


“J just guessed how it was, and ran off to tell you, 


As 


clean out of the water. 
for the drop, the left hand 
the body has swung round, 
and the weight is on the right foot. 


down to receive it, and lifts it 
the pole comes across ready 
supports it, and, meanwhile, 


When starting, you dropped the pole into the water a 
few inches behind the left foot, but for the next and 
subsequent strokes you drop it about two feet in front of 
the right foot, and with the top sloping towards you. — 
Then you repeat the motions a3 described, and with 


long, steady continuous strokes, you go punting merrily 


Second stage; throwing 
the pole from the right 
hand to the left. 


along, straight as a die, the admiration of all the girls 
on the banks—perhaps. 
More probably you go first one way, then the other, or you 


spin round like acockchafer impaled on a pin. Oryou put ‘ 
your weight across the pole instead of down it, and it snaps, 
and the girls get an excellent view of the soles of your shoes. 

As already said, one advantage of the punt is that it 
takes up very little room, but the novice is apt to find 
that the Atlantic would be rather too small for him to 
manceuvre in, and steering ‘‘ beats ” him altogether. 
Yet it is simple enough ; suppose you want to come into 


Returning the pole to water. 
Note how this differs from the 
first picture. 


the bank you face when half-way through the stroke, all 
you have to do is to work the pole against tho side of the 


punt at the end of the stroke. To go in the other direction 
pull the hands over the water a3 they come down in the 
stroke, which has the effect of bringing the stern of the 
punt towards the pole. : 
Finally, to turn round, drop the pole down into the 
water at right angles to the boat and hold on firmly. 


You will see that the pole is dro 
angles to the boat, and is h 


into the water, at right 
firmly. 


inspector,” Tom said modestly. “It was lucky I met you. 
Of course, ‘Arthur, the Jeweller’ hoped we should search 
everywhere for the diamonds, and never look at the 
coccanut right under our noses. He expected to be 
arrested, and wrote to a confederate to come and collar the 
nut. And now——” 

A bargain was struck. Jt would have smashed Inepector 
Blenkinsop’s reputation had it leaked out that he had been 
going about with the Nezzledale diamonds in his pocket 
without knowing it. By connivance of P.C. Collins he was 
abla to make a public announcement of “his’’ discovery 
of the precious stones in their hiding-place, and to shine 
gloriously in the public eye. 

But P.C. Collins “ walked out” with Tilly on the next 
Sunday, 

oe i oo 


“ Funny, isn’t it?” 

‘** What?” 

** Call a man level-headed and he’s pleased, but cal! him 
flat-headed and he'll knock you down.” 

——» § =—__—_ 

“ ARE you sure that these shects are clean 2" aslicd & 
traveller. 

“Quite clean, sir,’ the chambermaid answered confi- 


dently. ‘They were only washed this morning, Feol 
them, sir—they are not dry yet!” 


“Fortune's My Foe,” a splzndid novel by J. Bloundelle Burtsn, is the latest of Pazrson's S:xpeany Seri:s. 


~via. 


Qur Courls 


Without a Gift. 

“T was not using bad language,” said a man at Clerken- 

well. “I am not gifted in that way.” 
: Waseh-day. 

A woman at Acton in her defence to a charge of disorderly 
eonduct remarked: “I had been doing a hard day’s work 
bathing my four little children.” 

Full of Trouble. 

A woman at the police court who complained of not feeling 
well, when asked what ailed her, replied, “Oh! I am a 
complication of ali disenses.” (Laughter. 

Unearthly Evidence: 

“The supernatural and his ong are witnesses,” 
exclaimed a Bradford plumber, when asked’ if be wished 
_to call any witnesses in the.case in which he was fined for 

tefusing to show his tram ticket when requested. 
‘* és A Bad Memory. - 
agistrate charged with begging Acton 
Police Court : “ did you work last ? * : 
Prisoner : ‘I could not tell you. Itis eo long ago that I 
have forgotten allabout it.” A remand was 0! 


Nelure Sars 
DETACHABLE SPADE. 


SpPorTsMEN or farmers who go out handed 
little sport with the rabbits a ee 


Little Incidents Recorded ‘from the Daily Papers that 
bave Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Warr rnpré 
Jory 21, 1910. 


Making the Best of It. 
h councillor,” a man declared ata Bethnal 

proved to be a dustman. 

An Expensive Word. 
“Tf you want to whistle for a cab, you may do so, and as 
loudly as you like,” Mr. Plowden remarked at the Marylebone 
Police Court, “ but if you shout ‘ strawberries!” you must 
pay a shilling fine. It is a very interesting law.” ; 

Second Thoughts Best. 


“Tama 
Green inquest. 


A police witness at Willesden told the magistrate regently 
that when he asked a prisoner what he in his bag, the 
man « Turni, ; 


“Teaid, ‘ You're —"" the witness added, and then, 


after a confused pause, remarked, “I told him 
his answer was not satisfactory.” 
Sand 
the a charge of te rescue 
por repens ry Solar magcae bg Constable 
of Wigan told the when 8 man was in the cells 
& message was in between a 
The +“ Buek up, iad, you will soon get over it. 
Look in the for some * tad ‘ 


A HANDY AWL. 


1 traveller. 


mend bags or sew papers 
book form, and do all manner of odd jobs. 


the cender of each accepted picture . used on this page. W. 
paragraphs unless an . 


Tux little instrument pidturedhereshould | Wew ap lr gars apr bye or doing 
form part of the equipment of every | any woodwork w ich requires regular grooves or channcl-, 

With it one can pak Sonia Se » 

to 


The needle is secured by the nut A. The 
handle is hollow and contains the reel of 


. Should Husbands be Paid ? 
woman who was a tion order at Clith 
after twenty years of ampviod Uo, sxid that her husband 
wanted to nurse the children while she weat out hawking. 
Ho expected her to give him money for nursing. 
A Pledge of Affection. 


A Clapton young man sought at Bow County Court t 
sears an engagement ring, or its value, from an Old Ford 


Why don’t you retarn the ring ?” asked the revistrar, 
“ Because I haven’t got it. I pawned it,” replied the fair 


The registrar decided that the ring was a gift, and that 
plaintiff could not recover. 

Following Instructions. 
A little woman asked the Acton magistrate to give her 
advice respecting another woman who had caused her 


“ She is a married wo! »? gaid the applicant, “One of 
her sons is twenty je ars old,and she is out with my husband 
almost every night.” 

ores “If you want to live by yourself, shut him 
on! 

A t: “Can 1?” 

: “* Yes.” 
Applicant : “Thank you. I will.” 


accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


FOR MAKING GROOVES. 


the tool depicted 
here is extremely 
useful. The grooves 
are first cut to the 
required depth with 
@ saw, and the wood 


between partly re- 


5) | re. 
3 2 


and the blade are ay the steel strap C. is finished > ‘ moved by a chiscl. 

. with a flattened knob at the bottom “a y This tool adds the 

sections can be so that the palm of the hand shall not zz finishing touch, 

ea and agit Me eeeacwil eh 7 Needles f diff sizes be used cleaning ar each 
or i 4 of different can groove evenly and to 

the ei vhuaes spade it allows a man to go . as required. the same depth. A. 


rabbiting with ferret and gun, unhampered 
abundance of accessories. 


> SD0o— 
FOR FRUIT PICKERS. 

By the time it reaches market, English fruit is often 
more damaged than fruit which has been sent here from 
countries thousands of miles away. 
when harvesting ; the fruit being 
tins and shot into other 
each time. By 
using the in- 


Peccinen't hare 


most of the 


damage could 
be avoided. 
The bag has 
no real bottom. 
Ite back side is 
made some 
inches longer 
than the front, 
and two pieces fic: 
of metal, D D, es 
are fastened to 
it, as shown in 
Fig.1. These are 
‘slipped into the 
spring hooks at the top, and the flap then forms a bottom, 
as shown in Fig. 2. The strap is er | over the picker’s 
shoulder, and when the bag is full he need~do is to 
unlgose the | and allow the fruit to slide gently into 
whatever vessel he desires. 


£'G.2.- 


INCREASING CARNATIONS. 
Ir will soon be time for amateur gardeners to think 
ghost aw. their carnations, either by layering or 
yy cu 
Fig. 1 shows how to leyer carnations, Trim one 
of the stems 


as indicated, cut 
it 


ood, sandy 
ea gs a 
hairpin. For 
the sake of 


’ 
¥ 
by | 


. FIGL a 


2 Fig 2 


tings are made as in Fig. 2, and most 
growers slit the base as illustrated. Sand and loam 
in equal proportions, and a frame, or even a glass- 
covered egg-box, will form a satisfactory bed. Give the 
cuttings slight shade, and do not water much after the fitst 
soaking when inserted, 


is a block of wood 
bored through for 
the reception of the 
iron wedge, at 


lam is 
lighted the wires are enveloped in the flame. The heat 
e the wires so that they touch each other, thus 


forming the electrical cirouit which controls an indicator 
in the -box. Should the light blow out, the enda 
of the cool and contract, breaking the circuit and 
causing the indicator in the box to read, ‘ Light Out.” 


Sicked Pa rs 


Exit Five-Shilling Pieces. . 

It is stated that the five-shilling piece, which has not 
been minted since 1902, will not be issued during the 
present reign. 

A Locust Plague. 
Swarms of locusts recently invaded Athens, rendering 


the streets sli with their crushed bodies. The market 
a of surrounding districts were seriously 
affecte 


Two Children a Year. 
For the second time the wife of a peasant at Guillena, 
Seville, has given birth to triplets. ‘lhe woman has been 
- married six years and has had twelve children—triplets 
twice, twins once, and four others. 


Famine of Copper Coins. 

There is a copper famine in Paris. The French Govern- 
ment intends replacing copper pence and half-pence with 
aluminium coinage. The aluminium coins have not yet 
been put into circulation, but much of the copper has been 
withdrawn. Very few of the large shops have coppers 
enough to give the necessary change, and in the post-offices 
one is obliged either to come with the exact sum in one’s 
hand or to take stamps for tho difference. 


An electro-plated pencil-case will be given 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, 


” A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


The Record Piedge. 
A pawnbroker in Commercial Road has had a picture on 
deposit since 1884, this probably being the oldest pledge in 


London. 
Land Values. 

Worth £15 in 1837, a plot of ground in Melbourne, the 
property of the late Mr. Watson, the Bendigo “quartz 
king,” was recently sold for £59,000. 

A Cricket Record. 
aalled in the aunals of University cricket was 

rd’s recently when Mr. P. R. Le Couteur, an 
Australiaw Rhodes scholar, scored 160 rans.and then in two 
inniags captured eleven Cambridge wickets at the cost of 
only six runs Mr. Le Couteur’s svore is the third 
highest ever in the University match. 


- Open-Air Whist Drive. 

early 1,000 players took part in an open-air whist drive 
held at Ipswich recently in aid of a £25,000 fund for the 
erection of a sanatorium as a memorial to King Edward. 
The whist drive took place amid picturesque surroundings 
in an inclosure incircled by trees. Unfortunately, play 
was suddenly sto by a drenching rain which drove the 
players from the tables. 


A feat 
achieved at 


Sheep-Shearing Dangers. 

While a man was shearing a sheep at Ellesworth, 
Cambridgeshire, another sheep ran between his legs and 
caused him to fall on the shears, which pierced his body, 
inflicting fatal injuries. 


Biue and White Zebra? 

, is offering a reward of 10s. 
to detection of a person or 
persous who whitewashed a donkey belonging to her, and 
painted blue stripes on its body po 


Atkins as Actor. 

At the last of the Army Pageant at Fulham Palace, Mr. 
F. B. Benson, the actor, master of the pageant, expressed 
his profound admiration of the talents of the 1,500 troops 
who took part. Their display, he said, would have been 


credit to any body of trained actors, and his respect for 
“Tommy” had greatly i i 


Organised Coal Stealing. 

Giving evidence at the Wigan County Police Court 
recently, a detective stated that twelve tons of coal had 
been stolen from wagons at Springs Branch in one week, 
and the total weight taken during the past six months 
equalled at least tons. Thirty or forty people cams 
at a time; they had touts out, and it was very difficult for 
the police to catch them. When the magistrates inflicted 
fines the money was paid out of a common fund. 
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The captive ball rose gallantly from the floor, exited mo bly ° papers for a while ; and now and again he would ask somo 
for a few yards,.and then, hampered a — question concern the day’s aed and then resume 
vi a long stzing, sank sadly on the carpet *| is arene . ve expression to 
= Le AS that would have been a screamer!” cried Frank ‘his troubled thoughts. - 
Tlonghton enthusiastically. “‘ Have a shot, Miss Habens.” ‘I’m afraid Mr. Frank hasn’t the real business tempers- 
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gently down—so/ ‘Oh, 
This time the 

in its accustomed style 

parachute 

so weakened 


diminished strength. 


angry roar. 
brained, I tell you, ‘by 
As it is, it's smashed an inkpot.” 

“['m awfully sorry, father!” ‘nterposed Frank as 
smoothingly as che could. “It was accident, and 


it to the | diff 
, living depended upon it. It wouldn't matter 


my 
ball, ectly struck, did mot come to rest , known her for one ycoar leas, -but 
Pe connected 


“ Do you know that Thave been nearly brained— . 

nurtured. And to think,” he added, 
! clubs out of the bag, “‘ that {t is for this 
, he sacrifices his prospects ! 


if the ink bas ruined any work 1’ get it seen to at once!” | 


“ Accident! Of course, ft was an acdident. Do you 


imagine I think you're good glass and putting your 
father’s life in -out of sheer le purpose, be 
young idiot ?. And there wasn’t any ink in the inkpot either, ; 


so both your excuses are absurd and valueless, sir. I want 
to know why there was an accident—why/ Accidents are 
luxuries that business houses can’t efford, sir. Understand 
that, and if you come to my room you can give me an 
explanation at leisure.” 

k grinned pnily as he made his way to the inner- 
most sanctum of to rp & Houghton, 
firm ‘which his father 


life in establishing. 
Mr. Houghton, senior, was‘ ‘business man of the old school, 
stornly just and ‘a ‘strict fan to his finger tips. 
Frank knew that he had a: yn leasant time 
before him, and he.almost inew w punishment 
would be. His father had one tion for his 
son's errors—a month’s banishment ‘into the provinces, 


cating upon local dealers and.conducting an enormous smount 
of perfectly monotonous business. ni he had to send 
to his father a detailed account of the day's transactions, 


which was duly checked by systematic duplication. How he 
hated it! He-had already suffered it three or four times for 
petty irregularities, and another spell of it was far from 
attractive. 

He took with him into the sentence-chamber the sflent 
but no less sincere of Sylvia Habens. She knew 
very well, too, what would happen, and sho alao know from 
experience that during the torm of punishment Mr. Houghton 
suifered as much as his son. W Frank was awa 
elder man always seemod more and more tired of business, 
and in her high and confidential position on the firm she ‘had 
many opporturities of noticing how the senior partner 
relaxed his efforts and wearily lost his grip on affairs during 
his son’s absence. 

In fact, Frank had at last taken precedence over the 
business in his regard, but old man Houghton never let that 
stand in the way of his duty ; his first-duty was to give his son 
a strict commercial training and impress upon him the 
responsibilities of a business Lite. 

In a quarter of an hour both men returned to Miss Habens’ 
room. 

“You can catch the-7.23 to Nottingham ‘to-night; you 
will then dispatch Mears to the northern circuit and work 
the Midlands yourself. I will advise you daily as to special 
calla, By the way, you will leave those behind you here.” 


He pointed to the beg of golf clubs. 
All t, father!” Frank, and added dismally to 
himself, “I shall go right off my game, and just when I was 


getting the'hang of tt, = 
“You'd better telephone home to have your bag packed 
and taken to the station, and come and have an early dinner 
with me. Miss Habens, when T-have signed thoso letters that’s 
all I shall want this evening.” 
“Siberia again !” sighed Hirsiak despondently as ‘his fathcr 
left tho room. “ The worst of the gav’nor is that he hasn’t 
‘ot the golf spirit; he oan’t understand that you must have 
‘ew minutes every day te keep your eye in. I did my best 
to explain the importance of it, but-out he came with one of 
his maxims: * A place for everything, and everything in its 
Place,’ and I knew it was all up. I suppose tho dad’s really 
right, th But ‘the Midlands! Ugh!” 
iss tried unsuccessfully to repress a smile, a smile 
in which mirth and sympathy were curiously mixed ; like 
everyor else jin ‘the office, she immensely liked the young 


“The Lilac Sunbonnet.” 
By S. R. Crockett. 
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What ‘fascination 
several bits of wood and a small ve 

To the driving iron which he 

a parachute ball had attached iteelf, 


shook it till it became disen 
ly on the carpet, and Mr. 
Sigur ta musingly gave it a few leisurely taps. 

“ Bless my soul, I can’t understand it!” he went on. “A 
tiny still ball, and all you have to do is to hit it! Yet 
thousands of otherwise sane days over 
it!” Hoe lazily raised the club him and made a stroke 
at the innocent-looking ball. 

“Hang it!” said Mr. Houghton warmly. It really was 

to miss it like that, and he had a very shrewd suspicion 
osteitis Glas wan, of comm, Inpowstily madigailod 
'o leave it + was, of course, igni 
Just another casual shot would show that the first miss was an 
unaccountable accident. So the iron circled and this 
time tho head hit the floor with a thud a good four inches in 
front of the small white sphere. 

“ Remarkable!” excla! the old man, and this timo 
he actually heard his secretary's laugh. 

The matter had now assumed Roce eens 
Mr. Houghton had always despised, and he taught his 
staff to despise, the word “ failure,” eo it was really necessary 
to retrieve his unfortunate mistakes. This time he absolutely 
was resolved to hit it, and he took the most careful aim. 
“The dickens! I beg your pardon, Miss Habens, bat it 


reall 
. 60,” — his aserohery 

earnestly, “‘ you sre not s right. You want to 

square with dhe ball.” 


“How can it ibly matter where I stand? If the ball’s 
? Well, well, have your own way, 
then. Like this, eb ? 


Once again he ‘chanced his arm, and the result was a slight 
{mprovement. He just topped the ball, and it languidly 
vethere 1 anid tefamphan 

“ There!” Miss Habens tly. 

“T don’t call that hitting it! That’s pe than —s 
it, like making a mess of a deal is worse than having no 
at all. Lot me try a, ain.” { 

“Knees bent!’ id his instructress. 

Mr. Houghton clenched his teeth snd addressed the ball. 

“Don't grip with the right hand; keep your eye on the ball. 
OE erent th ir .magni tly, and nothing the 

e swept the air .m ficently, no but air; 
he swung the driving-iron noisily to the floor. 
“You raised your shoulders as you made the stroke. 
That’s fatal |’ said Miss “Habens, as she picked up the club. 

“Tt’s all restrictions and si” roared her 
employer. ** T should like to know how you learnt them all '” 

“ T’ve heard Mr. Frank speak of them,” she replied demurely. 
“You absolutely have to master the difficulties.” 

“ Well, you seom to know all about it, 80 let’s see what 
you con do.” And Mr. Houghton prepared for a littl 
revengeful satisfaction. 

Sylvia apy hed the ball and took a perfect stance. Then 
she swung back slowly and correctly, elbows close to her 
side, and, descending accurately, got well under the ball. It 
rose joyously from clean stroke, and sailed, singing, for a 
few yareh when it fell harmlessly in obedience to ita restraining 
parachute. 

“And do you mean to say I can’t do that?” seked Mr. 
Houghton, -haif ailmiringly, half . “Tnttut! Give 
me the ¢lub. ‘What do you say they that—a screamer ? 
Well, I'll hit some screamers.” 

He spent some.ten minutes under Sylvia’s careful tuition, 
and having achieved some fairly satisfactory strokes, 


ou don’t mind me ‘sa 


‘ ** As in a Looking Glass.” G*: 
By F. C. Philips. 
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his appetite was whetted for more. Mr. Houghton wa: 
getting fervent. 

“ Wait a momen like what? Yes, yes, I have it. 
And weight on the ball of the toes—that’s right, so. re 
he broke off suddenly, “' which club does my son belong 

“ Woodington Park, near Wimbledon.” 

The head of the firm walked to the telephone-board, rang 
up the commissionaire, and ordered a ed to be called. 

“ Put on your hat and coat, Miss Habens,” he said. “ We'll 
go and see what it’s like in the open air. I don’t want al: 
my shots to be stopped by a wretched automatic 
contrivance!” he added to himself. 

* * * * * 

Three weeks had passed, and the midday express was 
bringing Frank Houghton swiftly to town. The young mar. 
was having, however, far from a comfortable journcy ; 
to use his own expression he was “ breaking gaol,”’ and for nc 
better reason than that he had received intimation that he 
had to play his match that afternoon in the club competition, 
or he would lose it by default. And as he had fostered great 
hopes of winning through to the final the temptation had been 
too much for him. . 

“The guv’nor will be awfully angry!” he mused guiltily 
“ But I can’t help it! I’ve been working tremendously hard 
to save the time for it, and I can be back in exile to-night. 
I shall have to talk to him as nicely as I can.” 

Reaching the offices, he visited Miss Habens’ room first, 
and found it empty. 

i lunch, I suppose. Now for the dad, and beware of 
squalls.” 

His father’s sanctum, though, was tenantlcss, too; Frank 
sat down, and commenced to read a paper. His nerves, 
however, were too unstrung to allow of any enjoyment in this, 
and every few minutes he impatiently consulted his watch. 
When half an hour had lipped by he became anxious. 

“T shall never get to the course in time. 
minutes and then I shall have to run and risk it.” 

The allotted time , and he returned to the sccrctary’s 
room to gct his golf bag ; not finding it, he rang a bell, and a 
junior appeared. 

“IT think Mr. Houghton took them away, sir,” came the 
answer to his question. 

Frank’s annoyance was complete. “I shall have to 
borrow somebody else’s lot, and playing with strange clubs 
vil ae a terrible difference. Never mind, there’s no help 

‘or it!’ : 

He hurried down the long corridor, and was almost clear 
of the building when a voice hailed him, and the head clerk 
advanced. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “ but could you sce Mr. 
Montgomery ? He has been waiting a very long time, sir, 
and he says the matter’s immediate.” 

“But Mr. Montgomery always sees Mr. Houghton 
personally. My father will surely be back very soon now.” 

“T can’t say, sir. Mr. Houghton was here this morning, 
but several times lately he hasn’t returned in the afternoon. 
Mr. Montgomery won’t explain the business to any of us. sir.” 

“Then let him keep it to himself, then!’ retorted Frank 
angrily. ‘J can’t act for the guv’nor, anyhow.” He strode 
towards the door, but in afew yards, better counsel prevailing, 
he nteppes “All right, show him up; I'll see him; I don’t 
ope e’ll keep me many minutes.” 

. Montgomery was an important man; morcover, he 
knew and valued his importance tremendously. An hour's 
waiting in on anteroom had not flattered his self-esteem. 
He wasted much precious time in complaining to Frank 
that he wasn’t accustomed to that sort of thing, and our young 
friend’s reatlessness became uncontrollable. 

ww what, really, do you wish to sce me about ?” he 
as 

Mr. Montgomery sald he was afraid Frank couldn’t give 
him a definite decision. 

“ ‘Then for goodness’ sake don’t waste my time any longer !” 

Mr. Montgomery was ruffled, but all the same he was cager 
not to lose the chance of s deal. 

“But the matter is aro and immediate !” he cried. 
“ And it runs into several thousands of 

“Well, explain it, And 
authoritatively,” Frank 

The other thereupon 
A boat was that even’ 
proceeding on its way, was depositing a ca! of considerable 
worth. The had been ordered by o which had in 
the meantime failed, and it was absolutely essential that tho 
stuff should be cleared the first thing the next morning. 
Acting as an agent, Mr. Montgomery was prepared to take a 
very reasonable price for the lot in bulk. But the necessity 
of swift action was obvious. 

Frank felt the responsibility of deciding very heavily ; 
it was by no means an ordinary transaction ; a big gain or a 
big loss depended on it. But he had pledged himself to say 
yes or no. 

Mr. Montgomery handed him a paper containing special 
information about the goods. Frank read this intently, and 
discussed further details with the agont. He became 
absorbed in the business on hand, and forgot everything 
extraneous. The blood of his father was working in him; 
for the first time he was tasting the fierce joys of finance. 
success or failure at a single throw. No thought of what had 
really brought him to town troubled him ; that was all hope- 
leasly and foolishly lost in the strength of this great and new 
emotion. 

He left the room for a few minutes to consult in private 
his stock manager. Then he returned and drew further 
particulars from ois: Montgomery. At length he decided ; he 
made a calculation from the agent's figures. . 

“We'll take it—at a further discount of ten per cent.” 

“Oh, impossible!” cried Mr. Montgomery. “ Look at the 
market value of the goods!” . 

“On the other hand,” said Frank quictly, ‘think of their 
waste value when unclaimed to-morrow morning at the 
docks. I have made our best offer.” 

For a long time the agent blustered; Frank ws3 
imperturbable ; there was an attitude of finality about him 
which refused to be disturbed ; his cary bearing, his determined 
face, most of all perhaps the little yawn he at last allow ed 


Say, 
to?” 


Five more 


propo the object of his call. 
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himeelf, a ig Ry ol ge pragma a Mont- 
v’ one acce| e 
. reper = tulate oul” said Frank, and then 
added casually, as if he very little, “ By the way, 
if we hadn’t taken it, I su you couldn’t have taken your 
a elsewhere 2 Firms don’t like trading in # rusb, do 
Mr. Montgomery was off his guard. It had been arduous 
work and i was rather tired 3 I abould have 
gone to Stevenson's. Stevenson's w have liked the 


chance, I think. By Jove——” He stopped, pulled out bis 

watch, and looked 1s though he the bargain had 

been terminated. : . 
“Too late now, anyhow,” said Frank, smiling. What 


about Stevenson's ?”” 

Mr. Montgo was annoyed, and he answered, almost 
angrily; “I wish Y had gone to them first! It would have 
been ten cent. more for me, confound it!” And he 
hastily tose ils leave. : 

Another ten minutes found Frank closeted with Sir Albert 
Stevenson, the head of the great firm of that name. 
Montgorfery had unwittingly given him just the information 
he wanted ; Stevenson’s were ready to buy, anxious, indeed, 
for they were suffering from a short In half an hour 
Frank and Sir Albert came to ternis; the entire consignment 
would go to Stevenson’s, who would see to all matters of 
collecting and contvayieig Houghton’s would have nothin 
to concern themselves about but the passing of a couple 
cheques, and there would be a very substantial difference 
between the two amounts! 

Frank taxied back to his offices, seelhig very well and 
important. ‘I don’t think even the "ll grumble pe 
ly as 


putt. 
rah ig stroke was made, and the ball rolled sweetly into 
ole. 

“Good shot!” cried Frank approving, and then 
wondered if his eyes were playing pranks with him. For 
unless his senses were false to him, the man who had just 
holed out so excellently was no less a than his own 
father! But that was an impossibility not to be—— 

The gentleman, whoever was (Frank had not quite 
decided yet), said a few words to his omer Rar ga and 
came up the s of the clubhouse. ad no doubt 
about it now, and forgetting that his appearance would be 
no small surprise, stepped forward and confronted him. 

Us Houghton locked up, goopod, and repeated the quest 

. Houghton up, i repea: ie question 
in his ae eed out a fow words of explanation, 
which didn’t satisfy his father in the least. 

“ My instructions are my instructions,” he said. “I am 
very displeased. But did you see whom I was playing ?”” 

“No. I was too astonished.” 

“It was Clavering, my boy, Clavering. And I beat him 
by one stroke on the last hole. It was that putt that did it, 
and, after all, I’m not sorry you were there to see.” 

“ But Clav was the man I came back to play.” 

“ Just so, just so. I played him for you, on your 
handicap. You see, I joined the club the day you left, and 
as you were merely entered as F. Houghton, there was no 
earthly reason why I shouldn’t take your Bice: except, of 
course, that I ought to have had at Last strokes more. 
So while you have been disobeying my orders, Frank, I have 
been filling your engagements.” 

** And neglecting business,” his son reminded him. 
“Neglecting business! Tut! tut! What business fs 
bein, tins le ne I should like to know 1” 

“TT understand that Mr. Montgomery was pretty anxious 
to see you to-day, anyhow. He had a big commission job 
on he wanted to offer you. Why, I do declare, you've got 
Miss Habens down here, too!” 

That young lady, dressed most niggers from head to 
foot in white, was leisurely strolling across the ladies’ 
pavilion. She blushed when she encountered Frank. 

“I'm afraid I’m mainly responsible for ie Mr. 
Houghton from duty,” ehe began smiling, but the old man 
interrupted her. 

“Not at all, not at all! I’m deapiy grateful! Frank, 
Miss Habens practically taught me game. First in— 
ahem !—the office, and then on our lawn at the Cedars— 
— little putting-green I’ve made there, Frank, and on 

course, too, she has shown no end of patience. And—er 
—Frank, what about that Montgomery man? Nothing 
serious missed, I hope?” 

“No, nothing much. I just saw to it before coming along 
here.” And he roughly told the story of the transaction. 

“Bravo, Frank, bravo!” cried his father, and Sylvia 
Habens’ eyes glistened with something like triumph. Her 
prophecy had come true; Frank had shown bis mettle when 
opportunity and necessity arose. 

e excitement of the match and the news had fatigued 
Mr. Houghton to the extent of his endurance, and as they 
drove townwards he nodded gently and fell asleep. Frank, 
who was sitting 0} te him and next to Sylvia, seized this 
excellent chance of saying something which presented peculiar 
difficulties. 

“ You've done this for dad, Miss Habens,” he said gently. 
™ Wise little woman, {it’s the best thing out for him. Now 
will you do something for me?” 

He slipped an arm round her waist, and took her hand in 
bis. Kindly Providence decreed that at that crucial moment 
Mr. Houghton should return to consciousness. His opening 
eves saw o pretty picture of love and happiness. , 

“Why, of course, of course!” he aleepily. =‘ Don’t 
worry me Bless my soul, bless you both!” and he 
returned to slumber to dream ha » for in the last 
few days he had thought often of this 

Thus father and son had justified other, and the 
little lady who had championed them both was nappy one 
content. And to-day Houghton & Houghton are as to 
beat in s foursome as they are in the City. And when other 
wives complain that golf takes up too much of their husbands’ 
time, Mrs. only smiles. e bas no fault to find with 
the gtna 
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Dreary Deserts in the Old Country which are Nearly 
as Bad as the Sahara. 


We live in a country which is more heavily populated 
than almost any other, and next to Holland quite the 
most cultivated, yet of the eighty millions of acres which 
go to make up our islands less than two-thirds is under 
wall or fence. The rest is open moorland, bog, forest, or 
uninclosed sheep walks. 

There are still places in busy, populous England where 
iy may stand on a hill top and strain your eyes in vain 

or the sight of a friendly smoke-wreath rising from 8 
cottage chimney, where you may wander, lost, till you fall, 
worn-out with hunger and fatigue, and where your bones 
may lie for months or years without a friendly hand to 
give them sepulchre. . 

So far as size goes, the two largest of these English 
deserta lie at the two extremes of our country. One is 
the great Devonshire table-land, known as Dartmoor, 
thé other that vast tract of moor and hill which runs 
south of the wild Cheviots almost as far as the North Tyne 
Railway, and comprises nearly one-third the area of the 
great county of Northumberland, 

Nothing but Hills, Rocks, and Valleys. 

Here you may tramp for miles, seeing no sign of human 
life and Coestin , eing creatures but black-faced sheep. 
Tall conical hills rise on every side, covered from base to 
summit with a thick mat of heather. Here and there a 
perpendicular rock face stands out bare and grim, and 
through the valleys run swift little rivers whose courses 
are gutters cut in the solid rock. : 

A wild and desolate country at all times, but in winter 
when snow-laden gales roar across ita bleak treeless 
expanses dangerous in the extreme. Many a Northum- 
brian shepherd has lost his life while battling through the 
storm in a vain effort to save his flock from the fast- 
piling drifts. 

Although the highest peaks of the Cheviots are somewhat 
taller than the summits of Dartmoor, the Cheviot being 
2,600 feet t the 2,000 of Higher Wilhays, yet the 
general level of the great Devonshire table-land is higher 
than that of the Northumberland moors. Dartmoor 
averages rather over 1,200 feet above sea-level. This 
great moor stretches twenty-five miles from north to 
south, and twenty from east to west, Its area is 130,000 
acres, 

Thousands of years ago the moor formed part of a 
chain of enormous volcanoes which ages of frost and rain 
have weathered down till only the stumps remain. Theso 
stumps, known as tors, are crowned with soggy 
shaped piles of granite which, at a distance, strangely 
resemble ruins of old castles or monuments piled by the 
hands of prehistoric man. 

Treacherous For Tor Mire. 

Cultivation has crept up the deep river valleys, but 
all the centre of the moor is a waste as wild and lonely 
as eye could witness or mind conceive. Great sweeping 
hills tower towards the skies, their flanks littered with 
gigantic masses of granite, and every valley has its rushing 
torrent pouring down among great boulders in heavy 
waterfalls and deep pools. Here and there is a great 
basin filled with bog. The largest of these is For Tor 
Mire, the treacherous depths of which hold the bones of 
countless cattle and moor ponics which have sunk in its 
morasses. 

Here and there the hill-sides are scored by huge rifts 
cut by miners of old time in search of tin, and in many 

laces one comes upon hut-circles, remains of the stone- 
Built, bee-bived-shaped dwellings in which the men of the 
stone age shelte from the fury of the elements and 
packs of prowling wolves. ; 

In the very centre of the moor is Cranmere Pool, a 
smal] sheet of water where seven rivers have their source. 
It is a feat of endurance to reach the spot, for all around the 
turf is cut into deep ‘ veins,” or gullies, impassable on 
horseback, so that the pool can only be reached afoot. 

Woe betide the stranger caught by fog upon the moor ! 
He may wander until he drops, and dies of cold and 
exhaustion, or falls into one of those fathomless bog holes 
the surface of which is covered by emerald green moss. 

Dartmoor’s strangest phenomenon is Wistman’s Wood. 
Far up the valley of the Dart there clings to an almost 
precipitous hill-side a little forest of stunted oaks. Though 
of enormous age and with trunks thick as a man’s body, not 
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one exceeds a height of twenty feet. Hoary with lichen 
and in summer covered with fronds of fern, they stand 
the sole remains of a prehistoric forest of unknow,, 
ee 6 

Equally lonely, but in a very different way, is that vast 
tract of sea marsh which lies along the Essex coast from 
Thames mouth up to the mouth of the Crouch and beyond 
it. Protected from the rushing tides of the North Sea by 
endless lines of grass-grown sea walls, this desolate land 
faces a great maze of shallows and sands through which 
yachtsmen pick their course with care. 

Here you may wander mile upon mile and never sca 
trace of human habitation—only grazing sheep and flocks 
of hoodie crows. 

At low tide vast areas of mud flats are tenanted by 
thousands of sea birds, whose harsh cries ring through tio 
keen air. Sometimes in great storms the waves burst 
through the barriers which man has erected against 
their fury, and one comes upon great tracts blackened 
and killed by the salt sea-water. 

Another sea desert is to be found on the coast ot 
Glamorganshire, a desert of sand, this, where the silence 
is only broken by the mournful rustle of the bent yrasa 
and the hiss of fine particles of sand driven over the 
summits of the dunes by the never-resting wind. 
Swallowed Up by Sand. 

This desert is on the shore of the great semi-circular 
bay which sweeps north to the Mumbles, and in front 
lies the long Skerr Sandbank, the grave of many a stout 
ship. Hard as it is to believe, yet once this dreary placo 
was the centre of populous life, for buried deep below the 
millions of tons of ever-shifting sands lie the ruins of the 
ancient city of Old Kenfig. 

A walled town was this, which, five hundred years ago, 
was surrounded by green fields and blossoming orchards. 
The Sand Devil crept upon it and swallowed it, and now 
a a ies remains. ee ‘ 

ampshire possesses a strange little desert known a3 
the Warren, which is Tutor aemInE botanists as tho 
place where our native poison plants flourish as they do 
nowhere else in Ringlead, 

Out of the coarse, parched soil, which is too barren to 
carry trees or even grass, there grow masses of deadly 
nightshade, and of henbane with its heavy offensive smell. 

here is black mullein, stinking black horehound, and 
foxgloves from which the deadly digitalis is extracted. 
In autumn the weed thickets glow with the brilliant 
scarlet berries of the bryony, while the only other vegceta- 
pl aaa of tall thickets of nettles and poisonous 
emlock, 
—_—_————o}o—____- 


STERN MEASURES, 
GENERAL STAWES was a martinet, a stickler for etiquette, 
a man with a prodigious sense of his own dignity, and when 
Private Weigh, the bugler, onc aay faiied to honour him 
in passing with customary salute, he flew into a towering 


rage. 

Knute,” he said that afternoon to the colonel, ‘“‘ Private 
Weigh failed to salute me this morning. A breach of 
etiquette, sir! A piece cf isportinence—my dignity— 
haw! See that the man is severely reprimanded.” 

Colonel Knutt trembled and nodded, and next day 
spoke to tke captain. 

‘“* Bisket,” he said, ‘“‘ Private Weigh failed to salute 
the general yesterday. Please see that he is severely 
reprimanded. 

“ Right, sir,” said Captain Bisket, and next day ho 
spoke to the sergeant. 

“Sergeant,” he said, ‘‘ Weigh didn’t salute the general. 

he is severely reprimanded.” 

“Look here, Binks,” said the sergeant next day to the 
corporal bugler, “‘give Weigh a good talking to, will you? 
He didn’t salute the old general the other day ?” 

Finally the corporal bugler communicated with Private 
Weigh. 

‘* Look here, funny face,” said he, ‘if you don’t salute 
old Pokerback next time you meet him, young feller, 
you'll get a clout on the ear!” 


——+ te —__—_-. 


“ Do you live in this town, sir?” asked a chemist’s new 
assistant. 

“Yes,” replied the customer. 

“Then I’m afraid you'll have to wait till the chicf 
comes back ; I am not allowed to make up prescriptions 
except for strangers!” 

——<+ 3 = 


WHY LAWN TENNIS IS CORRUPT. 

Mr. P. A. VarLe, the well-known writer on games, 
makes a strong indictment in this week's Jf. A. P. 
against the corruption that exists in the lawn tennis 
world. 

There does not appear to be any doubt but that veiled 
professionalism exists in the game, and that many s0- 
called amateur players are “squared” by certain firm: 
in the trade. 

Mr. Vaile’s qt inside knowledge of all gina 
topics makes his article particularly valuable and 
interesting, and it should be read, not only by all tennis 
players, but also by every lover of fair play, and by 
every person who desires to sce real sportsmanship in 
every kind of game that is dear to the British heart. 

If the bogus amateur is to be abolished, it is tire 
that the public were made to understand his methods, 
so that they may give him the cold shoulder at every 
opportunity. 
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By RINALDO, the 
is T 


Wonderful Wandering Violinist, whe 
‘ouring ‘the Provincial “Empires.” 


Ivo not think will-diapute my claim totho title 
of “ Wandering Vio ™ when I say that during the 
five years between the ages of eleven and sixteen my 
violin and I must have ‘travelled at least ten thousand 
miles ; ten thousand miles, ‘too, of which every inch was 
“ stolen.” 

io born ‘in ‘New York twenty-five years ago, both 
my parents bei Russian. bg: yore career began at 
the early age of five, when one day I to get hold 
of my mo er’s violin and made a tremendous fuss when 
it was forcibly taken from me. A few years later, how- 
ever, I was put toatudy music under the {| Professor 
Brodsky, who was then in New York, I made such 
progress ‘under him that at the age of eleven I was earning 
a few pounds a week in an orchestra. 

The comparative sameness of week after week, 
however, soon began te weary me, and I longed for fresh 
worlds to conquer. “Iwo other boys I knew, one a singer 
and the other a pianist, were going off free-lancing—if 
one may borrow s journalistic phrase— the States. 
They had no plans «nd no real prospect, but were just 
to go from town to town picking up any work in the 
musical line that happened to‘be =, a 

Their travelling expenses were to 
to “ steal rides ™ on railway trains, 

My First Free Ride. 

“ Stealing rides" is eccasionally heard of in Britain, 

but it is an institution in America, and a a penalty 


nil, for they were 


of something like thirty days’ imprisonment hangs over 
the head of the free-rider, it is regarded more in the light 
of a forbidden sport than a crime. 


The excitement :and adventure of the expedition 
appealed to me, snd I decided to follow my friends’ 
example. I stra a suit case with a few necessary 
things on my back, and with my violin case slung over 
my shoulder I set forth to see the world. 

Tt was a very dark night, I remember, but when I got 
to the station the place seemed to be full of people watching 
moe. They were —_—s nothing of the tind » of course, 
but it seemed to me that the eyes of all the officials and 
half the passen; were upon me. 

A freight with a few empty vans was getting ready 
to go out. I waited till it had started and was slowly 
gliding off; then, taking a little run, I jumped on the 
footboard and slipped i thecar. I had many narrow 
escapes during the following ‘five years, ‘but nothing ever 
equalled for crowded excitement the first five minutes 
of my first “‘ stolen ride.” 

I did not always ride in freight trains, but there is less 
room and less concealment on a passenger train. In the 
latter, of course, the free-rider has to be much more 
on mn Leto 

e favourite hiding place on a passenger train is in 
front of the first car, where the unused gangway juts out 
towards the tender. Here a certain amount of heat 
comes from the engine, and the tender affords protection 
against wind and cold, but woe betide the luckless free- 
rider when the engine starts taking water up from the 
trough as it goes along. He suddenly finds himself 
enveloped in a shower-bath, and he may have to travel 
all the rest of the night soaked to the skin. 


Caught Red-handed. 


_ The railway cae poe do their best to cheok free- 
‘iding, of course, supley special watchers. As these 
men are paid so much for every free-rider they catch, 
when one falls into their hands one cannot expect much 
‘uercy from them, but the actual guards of the trains are 
not, as a rule, very hard on anybody they happen to 
‘liscover stealing a ride. 
__ For my own part I never had to suffer the threatened 
hirty days’ imprisonment, though once or-twice, io spite 
of all my precautions, J was caught. 

The first time, I remember, was during a journey in an 
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empty freight car. I was tra 

as usual, but I had been unable to 
that all the railway men would be in 
the end of the train, I teok out my violin 
tune up. Unfortunately, however, one of 
pened to have:come along into the next car, 
ught the notes of the violin above the rumble of 
train he thought it was something that called for imme- 
diate investigation. 

I was caught red-handed, ef course, and taken to the 
guard's van. They were very good fellows, however, 
and instead of handing me over to the authorities they 
gave me a good supper and made me comfortable for the 
rest of the night. 

Chicago Took Me In. 


Another time I had a still narrower shave. I was 


caught and taken to the police station. The ant 
asked all about me, what I did for a living, where I was 
going, and so on. 

“ T like to hear a violin,” he said, when I told him 


I was a violinist. 1 fe hia allege (ae 

I was only too anxious to siligs tin any direction, 
and by a most extraordinary one of the airs I 
played had been composed by the sergeant himself. 
After that we got so friendly that he let me go. 


In the course of m I arrived at Chicago, 
where I seemed to fallin luck’s way, I had a continuous 


run of cngagements, and I began to known. As 8 
consequence when.I left Chicago I bongh my first railway 
ticket. xperience, for I scarcely knew 


It was a curious e 
how to behave as a legitimate passenger, and it was some- 
nd myself sitting on soft cushions 


thing of a shock to 
instead of clinging to the gangway ready to jump at 
“~ minute. 

t was a still greater shock when the conductor came 
along and called me—“ Sir! * 


Toe guard patrolling a Territorial encampment 
observed a light in one of the tents. 

“ Put out that light!’ be called grufily. 

“Who's that ?”’ came the reply. 

“ The guard.” 

“* Well, you can wake me up et Cannon Street guard !” 


—_——sto 


Oxe morning shortly after the honeymoon a deter- 
mined wife took her seat at the breakfast table and placed 
a large revolver by the side of her plate. 

““ W-why, my dear,” stammered the astonished husband 
“ w-what does that mean ?” 

“It means, my love,” was her stern reply, “ that we 
have bread of my own making for breakfast, and that no 
adverse criticism will be tolerated!” 


oe fe 
HOW NATIONS ARE BORN. 


A wew European kingdom will shortly come into 
existence, Prince Nicholas of Montenegro having informed 
the Great Powers of his intention to raise his principality 
to that higher status on August 8th. 

If, as seems probable, the governments concerned do not 
oppose the step, the change will be an easy one, un- 
attended by trouble of any kind. This is a welcome 
innovation, for new kingdoms are generally born of war and 
baptised in blood. 

A typical instance is that of the German Empire, 
born at the Palace of ‘Versailles on January 18th, 1871, 
during the Franco-Prussian war. There have been few 
more dramatic national births, for Paris was actually 
being bombarded at the time by the German artillery. 

France has been three times an empire and three times 
a republic, and each change has been attended by fighting 
and loss of life. The kingdom of Italy came into bein 
on March 17th, 1861—born of the Austrian conflict a 
civil war between the various states—and was gladly 
recognised by Britain a fortnight later. 

Nor are these ‘the only European nations that have 
been born in similar fashion within the last hundred 
years. Greece achieved her i lence in 1830, and 
Servia and Roumania were granted it in 1878 under the 
provisions of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Within the same period two European nations have 
died by violence at the hands of their neighbours. Poland 
perished, after long-drawn-out y, on December 19th, 
1866. Finland was strangled, almost unresistingly, only 
the other day. 


What May Happen if Many More Mountain Ra: 
3£ Gold are Found. pon 


Tue news of the discovery of a whole mountain rance 
rich in gold makes one wonder what would happen were 
so much gold produced that its price fell enormously. 
What would happen in this world of ours if gold became 
as cheap as iron, for instance ? 

Then our sovereign, instead of representing its valu 
of to-day, would only possess a mere fraction of that 
value. At first sight it would appear that a revolution 
would take place in human affairs. 

As a matter of fact the change would not be very great, 
certainly not nearly so great as would be the case if ccal 
became as rare and as dear as gold. This is because 
industry would come to a stop without coal, while we 
could get on very well without gold. 

True, those who had their wealth in gold would suffer 
seriously. Gold articles would be ridiculously cheap, 
and in many cases creditors would suffer; but, taking the 
civilised world as a whole, the change would have little 
importance. 

Gold on a Desert Island. 

There is no mystery inherent in gold. It is mercly 
convenient standard, in terms of which we can eficct 
our bargains, and by which we can exchange labour for 
labour, or rather the fruits of labour. 

It so happens that gold, being a rare metal, possesses 
qualities admirably suited to make it a sign of value. 
At the same time a man on a desert island with a pile of 
gold would not be a farthing the richer; he cou:d nct 
eat it, nor indeed use it in any way. There is no doubt 
we have an exaggerated notion of the importance of gold 
owing to its being a token of value—we confound it with 
the good things it will bring us. 

But even if a thousand mountain ranges of solid gold 
were discovered, so that gold became as common a3 
iron, it would still have distinct uses, as it is really a 
remarkable metal of itself. It may be mentioned that 
there are few more widely distributed metals than gold, 
and possibly none which has been mined for a longer 
period in man’s history; it is found in all manner of 
rocky formations—in fact it is found in chalk. 

No other metal known possesses similar qualities. 
For instance, it possesses an extraordinary malleability 
and ductility. Actually a piece of gold weigling but a 
single grain may be beaten out so as to cover seventy-five 
square inches of surface, or it may be drawn into a wire 
500 feet long. Thus it will be seen that, however cheap 
gold became, no other metal could take its place. 

It is Proof Against Acids. 

Gold is such a wonderful metal that it may be beaten 
into leaves having a thickness of only the 1-350,000th part 
of an inch, and which are i gga transparent ; while 
it is nearly os soft as lead, a wire measuring only tho 
65-1,000th part of an inch in diameter actually will 
support a weight of 150 Ib. 

ft is in every respect a noble metal. Thus it is practi- 
cally proof against acids, alkalies, and other corrosivo 
substances, and so has many important uses. As it docs 
not rust or corrode, its uses would spread to a remarkable 
degree were it to become cheaper. 

Another valuable property is that it is impossible to 
melt it at- ordinary heats. Thus it is useful for con- 
structing vessels which have to resist intense temperatures. 

It is also a remarkably beautiful metal, hence its use 
in gilding all manner of articles, from pots to sign-boards. 
i also forms some beautiful colours in use in staining 

ass. 

The gold leaves which are used for gilding have an 
average thickness of the 282,000th part of an inch. Its 
great value, however, is due to the fact that it does not 
tarnish by atmospheric influences. 

Gold has thousands of other uses, varying from the 
manufacture of lace to pens. So if the price of gold 
came down to a penny a pound, really the world would be 
much richer, and would go along better. 
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BI WHEELS WANTED 
- ONCE 


The summer is going quickly, and thousands of little slum children are 


waiting, in the eager hop2> that you won't forget to send along your 


uinepence to the Fresh Air Fund, ani so give them a day in the country. 


See the train in the picture waiting for more ninepenny wheels 


to enable it to start on its joyous journey. 


YOUR ninepence will make all the difference between radiant happiness and bitter disappointment 
in one tiny child’s life. 


Please do the right thing now. The address is: Ths Hom. Sec,, P.A.F., c/o ** Pearson's Weekly,’’ Henrietta 
Street, London, w.c. ; 


Complete Short Story. 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY 21, 1910, 


Ir was a close, wet, Ju'y night. The oldest inhabitant 
of Piebury could not remember ever having seen the rain 
come down in such torrents ; it was a record storm for Piebury. 

A man came lurching along through the downpour from the 
litue railway station. 

Arriving at the top of the hill, he decided to stop at Widow 
Spragg’s cottage, and shelter awhile before continuin the 
peamney to his lonely bachelor home at the far end of the 
village. 

“Come in, Cap’n Pottsure, come in. My, but you're wet 
through!” exclaimed the widow sympathetically, on opening 
the door to Captain Pottsure. 

“ Aye, Mrs. Brags; itisa-comin’ down. I never remember 
‘avin’ seen such rain in these parte afore. I knew you 
wouldn’t mind me a-lookin’ in jest for a bit o’ shelter. I 
tell ec I don’t relish that thero road along top o’ the cliff, a 
night like this ere.” 

‘A blue glare of lightning flashed outside, and a tremendous 
peal of thunder followed. 

“I should jest think you don’t, Mr. Pottsure. You must 
stay ‘cre awhile, an’ ‘ave somethin’ to eat. You ain’t in a 
ary? to get ‘ome, are you?” 

“ Well, I did promise to look in on Jenny Simmons an’ ’cr 
father on me way back, but I'll make use of your kind offer, 
Mrs. Spragg, an’ take a bite afore I sets out a " 

During supper, Mre. Spragg, who was a Saxon widow, 
with a comfortable little “ nest-egg” put by, commenced 
talking of old times and the departed Mr. 8 . Then she 
began to gently chide the -natured Captain for what 
she called his “ open-’andedness " to all and . 

It was wonderful how Mrs. Spragg used to c: er it her 
mission in this world to and reform peo) She had 
started with Mr. Spragg, and since his decease continued 
the campaign whenever opportunity offered. 

“You're .too good-’earted, Cap'n, that’s what you are. 
You oughter ’ave someone to tell you when youre bein’ 
im on. ‘Charity begins at ‘ome,’ as the saying is.” 

ptain Pottsure puffed silently at his pipe. He felt 
btees ged uneasy. To his mind the conversation, which had 
started innocently enough, was becoming dangerous. 

“It oughter to be a lesson to you to remember my case,” 
continued the widow. ‘‘ Whero should I have been if I'd 
let folks impose on me as soon as Sam Spragg died? As you 
know, they was after me ‘tooth an’ nail,’ as the eayin’ fs, 
but they didn’t get nothin’ for their trouble. I’ve been 
Boy wi’ the fowls an’ things, an’ ev ear I've added to 
the little bit what Spragg left be’ind *im.” 

“I ‘opes you ain’t puttin’ me amongst those what tried 
to impose on you, Mrs. Spragg,” said the Captain rather 


warm y. 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked. 

"I'm thinkin’ that Pag because I asked 
me a year or so arter Mr. Spragg died, you might be thinkin’ 
1 was after what you ‘ad in the bank.” said the Captain. 
“ You did have more than me in those days, I'll admit, but 
aince then I’ve had a tidy bit o’ luck, one way an’ another, an’ 
now I’ve got a matter o’ eight ‘undred pounds put Ly. I 
went up to town this mornin’ to draw out a ‘undred, as I’m 
a-goin’ to buy some o’ old Farmer Bland’s stock. I've got 
the notes ‘ere now.” 

He patted his inside pocket, and glared mildly at the widow. 

“No, I must say I never ‘ad nothin’ against you, Cap'n 
Pottsure,” Mrs. Sprags said quickly, her cheeks flushing. 
* But when you asked me that question what you did, a year 
or 80 back, I thought the same as I do now, an’ that {is that 
you've got a complaint what most men don’t suffer from, 
you're too generous-’earted, by far. You were allus too 
willin’ to fritter your time an’ money on other folks, forgettin’ 
all about your own interests. Now, Mr. Spragg, 'e warn’t 
that kind o’ man, ’e—” 

“Without meanin’ any disrespect to the deccazed,” said 
the Captain, “Sam Spragg couldn’t no more be sociable 
amongst men than—than an eel could. I ain’t that kind 
o’ mis—misanthropy, I nevcr was, an’ what's more, I ain't 
never goin’ to be. I ain’t no a yet, as you allus seemed 
to think I was goin’ to be. Can’t a man be liberal, an’ ‘ave 
a lot o’ friends wi’out givin’ all 'e’s got away ?” 

“It's neighbourly, an’ all that, I will admit,” eaid Mrs. 


ou to marry 


fprage ; “but wi’ all your neighbourliness, I should have 
thought you might have looked me up a bit more than you 
*ave.” . 


It was a habit of Mrs. Spragg’s to Jump suddenly frcm one 
subject to another without the least warning. is habit 
proved somewhat embarrassing to some of her visitors. 

“TI ain't one to push meself where I ain’t wanted, Mrs. 
Spragg. You give me ono set-back a year or #0 ago, an’ I 
dkin't want another. Besides, Will Green seemed to be 
*anging around pretty often, an’ I ain’t the man to stand in 
any chap's light.” 

“I'd never m Will Green if ’e were the only man livin’, 
an’ you oughter ‘ave known it!” responded the widow 
warmly. 

“Ow was I to know that?” asked Captain Pottsure. 
“Then there was Tubby Smith, what’s married now, an’ 
Bob Slowly, ‘oo seemed to be——” 

- Ow dare you name all them men, as if they was all 
s-tryin’ to court me? D’you mean to say that all them what 
‘appened to stop an’ pass the time o’ day was wantin’ to 
marry me ?” wemanded the widow angrily. 

“IT didn’t mean to upset you, Mrs. Spragg!” protested the 


Fach a few Pearson's Sixpenny Novels into your bag before starting on yor holiday, 


A Tale of an Old and a New Love. 
By LEONARD C. CROCOMBE. 


Captain. 
explain 


‘our way. 


“I jest wanted to 
why I kep’ meself out o 
T’ve allus thought a 
lot. of and, what’s more, I 
ain’t to say it.” ; 

This speech of the Captain's 
somewhat pacified the widow, 60 
he continued: “We're old 
friends, an’ ain’t never quarrelled, 
but, as I’ve said afore, I didn’t 
want to push meself where I 
wasn't wanted.” 

Mrs. 8: gazed into the fire, 
and ap to be thinking 


deeply. 

The storm had abated, but 
every now and then a peal of 
thunder would be heard in the 
distance. Suddenly she looked up, and, putting her band on 
the Captain’s arm, said : 

“I’ve made up me mind about eomethin’. We ain’t no 
longer sentimental boy an’ gel, an’ I ain’t a woman what'll 
beat about the bush. Now, look ‘ere, you're still a bachclor 
an’ you ain’t got a ’ome, Icastways not what I calls a proper 
ome. If you ’ad a good ’ome, with a wife to look arter you, 
ae wouldn't want to be co sociable at the ‘ Lively Cheese.’ 
So I take back what I said a year ago; I'll marry you as soon 
as like, an’ I'D be proud and ‘appy to ‘ave you for 6 
usband !” 

The Captain looked at her in amazement. 

“ T don't know ’ow to thank you, Mary,” he said in a queer 
tone of voice ; “ but, you sce, I’ve just—in fact only the day 
afore yesterday I " 

“T ain't goin’ to throw meself at you, John,” put in the 
widow proudly.‘ You asked me somethin’ a year ago, an’ 
I've give you the answer you wanted then, now. I knows 
your faults, an’ you knows mine, so what is there to argue 
about ?” 

“ But, you see, I ain't——” 

“I know what you're goin’ to eay—you ain’t good enough 
for me. Now, look ’ere, John, as I ae afore, we're no longer 
sentimental boy and gel, an’ ff I'm willin’ to marry you, 
what more do you want?” 

Whilst delivering herself of this magnanimous speech 
Mrs. Sprage had risen, and seated herself on the arm of the 
bar ee chair, putting her arms round his neck. 

tain Pottsure looked uneasy. “ You see, Mary, it’s 
like this ’ere, the day afore yesterday I——””_ At that moment 
there came a loud double-knock on the door. 

* Gracious!” cried Mrs. Spragg, frees to her feet. 
“Who's that?” Rushing to the door, she unbolted it 
and pecred out. 

“Why, it’s Jenny Simmons. Whatever d’you want, 
Jenny ? Come in. There's Captain Pottsure ‘ere, *e 
come in out of the storm, an’ he were just thinkin’ o’ goin’ 
as a cleared up.” 

enny Simmons, who was a very prepossessing youn 
woman of about seven-and-twenty, Salad roxleniicalle ine 
the room. 

“You made good use o’ your time while you wero shelterin’ 
from the rain, Cap'n Pottsure,” she said, giving him an 
indignant glance.- ‘ When you asked me to m: you the 
day afore yesterday, an’ I consented, I didn’t think that—— ” 

What do you mean, Jenny 2?” gasped the Captain, with a 

very poor attempt at self-possession. “I jest looked in to 

et a the rain. I was jest thinkin’ o' goin’ when you 
nocked.”” 

“Do you always put your arms round his neck an’ sit on 
the ann of his chair, when you say ‘ Good-bye!’ as I saw you 
doin’ through the window ? ” demanded Jenny, turning to the 
nee ty dow. 

“Td like to know what it’s got to do with anyway, 
Miss Simmons? I don’t ask cabody what I shalt do te x £4 
own ‘ouse, an’ if I like——” 

“* You’ve got no ge to make love to another’s promised 
husband, anyway. I s'pose it’s his money you're after.” 

“ His money indeed!” cried Mrs. Sp angrily. 

Then turning to the Captain, who van bogientig to look 
decidedly upset, she demanded : 

“°Ow dare you talk to me like you ‘ave been doin’ this 
evenin’, when all the time you're to another?” 

“ I tried me best to tell you!” excla Captain Pottsure ; 
“but you wouldn’t listen.” 

“You never said a word. D'you think I’d——” 

“ Anyway, I ain't goin’ to be fought over!” cried the 
Captain sudde:ly, with some heat. “So I'll be goin’, an’ 
I’ve come to the conclusion that I ain’t a marryin’ man. I 
rons many pein - you.” 

“There's such a thing as a breach o’ promise, Cap’ 
Pottsure!” said the widow threateningly. ‘i ” 

“So that’s it, is it?” cried the Captain. ‘An’ what 
do you say, Jenny Simmons?” 

““T never wish to speak to you again!” she retorted. 

“Well, look ’ere, now I sce what you're aimin’ at, I'll 
tell you both what I'll do.” He pulled a wallet out of his 
inner pocket. “ I've got a hundred pounds ‘ere "—with his 
huge forefinger he began to count the notes. ‘* There y’are |” 
he snapped, banging tke notes in two heaps on the table. 
“There's fifty pounds in that pile, an’ fifty in the other. 
It'll be a cheap way for me to get rid o’ both of you. Mind 

‘ou, neither of you ‘ave any proof against me, so you'd 
tter take ba as you find ’em, an’ jest take your pile. 
ES ol worse a gs in ous world than losin’ a bit o’ money, 
stance gettin’ married, an’ anyway I’m only payin’ f 
‘avin’ bin moght & leason.” itil —_—e 

Bia Spragg frowned, bit her lips, and gazed on the money 
wit 

Suddenly 


eyes. 
she took a step forward and picked up one of the 


piles. P 

“It’s a good riddanee to you, Cap’n Pottaure !” she said. 
“Tf I thought I ‘ad any proof against you I wouldn’t take 
this ; I'd go to court.” 

Just as ste finished speaking, Jenny sprang forward, 
snatched up the remaining notes, and flung them in the 
Captain's face. “Take your money,” she cried, “ and never 
come near me again. My pride isn’t for sale, if that creature's 
ia. I wouldn’t take your money if you offered me ten 
thousand pounds.” Her voice broke, and she continued : “I 


. ——— 
thought I'd got a man when I accepted you, but I’m glad I'y 
found out my mistake !” , ere 

Captain Pottsure stooped and gathered up tho notcs. 

* We seem to be findin’ each other out all round to-day,’ 
he remarked drily. ‘So you won't release me for {ity 
pounds, then?” 

“T do release you, and you don’t owe me anything, unles 
it is your apologies, Captain Pottsure !” cried Jenny, fushi., 
angrily and walking to the door. 

“I never wish you to speak to me, or sce me again ! "— 
and she walked down the path to the road without turnin, 
her head. 

ie eo Pottsure stood outside the door, 
one short minute, then he rushed after her. 

“Jenny!” he cried. ‘Jenny, I want to speak to you!’ 

But the girl walked on without heeding him. 

“ Now, look here, Jenny,” said the Captain when he lac 
overtaken her, “‘ let me ’ave a word with you. In this getera 
business of findin’ each other out, I’ve found what scrt o 
girl you are. That was all a mistake.” 

He pointed back to the widow’s cottage. 

“I'm more sorry than I can say that I made that mistake. 
She jumped at the money an’ ehe’s welcome to it. Ive cot 


and though: fo, 


plenty more; but, as for you, I never knew how much I admirev 
you till I saw the look in your face as you threw that moncy 
at me. Come, Jenny, there's a dear! Won't you ferzivs 


me, and marry me?” 

“e slipped a strong arm round her waist, and his tone wat 
wistful. 

“Tl make you a good husband, Jenny, an’ you'll never 
regret ‘aving made it up with me.” 

She walked on beside him for some moments looking straigiit 
in front of her without cay:ng a word, then her eyes softe:ie!, 
and she looked up into his bronze] and bearded face, aid 
smiled. ‘‘ You're the right kind of man, John,” she said. 
“When I threw that money at you, it was because I'd sourict 
have you than your money. Now if you want to marry me 
after Pee told you that, Ill forgive you and say ‘ Yes!” ° 

“Lor love you!” cried the Captain enthusiastically. 
“ Haven't I told you, you're the only woman in the world fut 
me? D’you think I wanted you to take those blessed notes * 
Say you forgive me, Jenny!” He bent his head to catch the 
whispered apne and then, taking her in his arms, he stooped 
and kissed her. 

ae 


SERMONS WRITTEN TO ORDER. 


TuERE are some 30,000 men in this country who each 
year must deliver some fifty to one hundred sermons 
dealing with every manner of imaginable subjects con- 
nected with theology and human life. Though the subjects 
are apparently inexhaustible, the birt cleric often finds 
that he has not the time, or possibly the inclination, 
to devote the necessary attention in writing a sermon. 

Accordingly a special business has come into being 
connected solely with the furnishing of suitable sermons, 
at prices ranging from 6d. each to £3 3s. In theological 

eriodicals advertisements are to be found offering 
Fithographed sermons, which are usually sold thirtecn 
to the dozen, an ordinary price being 2s. 6d. each. 

There are some special sermon-providing agencics 
which, for the sum of 5s., will send a manuscript which 
has no duplicate ; the usual terms for one written specially 
to order is 10s. 6d. Generally the writers are clergymen, 
some of whom have agencies of their own, but recently 


| a new class has sprung into being constituted of ordinary 


journalists who have turned to this branch of writing. 

The better agencies have men in their employment 
who devote their attention to special branches of the 
trade. Thus one firm claims to have specialists in the 
following branches :—Forcign, home, mission, baptism, 
matrimony, funeral, flower, temperance, territorials, 
introductory, and farewell. 

One advertisement reads : 

MODERN SERMONS. Original: written by band. Ail 
sub;ects, 28. 6d. each. Special Harvest, 53. Contised to 
tho Clergy. Edited by M.A., Oxon. 

Another is as follows: 

RIGINAL SERMONS. In clear MS. lithography. by 

bene‘iced clergyman, late travelling Fellow and Chan- 
eclior’s Medallist of hie University. 

In many cases there is no false sentiment about the 
trade, the clerical authors attaching their names and 
addresses in full. ‘These advertisements appeal to all, 
being specially prepared for use by clergymen of tho 
High Church, Low Church, and so on. 

Goods are offered for sale to suit every sect and every 
purse. So far has the business been organised that it 


is possible to become a member of a sermon circulating 
library. In fact, a special service of ** original sermons 
is carried on in exactly the same lines as a circulatins 


library, the terms being based on a rate of Is. 6d. per 
sermon. Fancy listening to a series of eighteen-penny 
sermons for a year! Still another “service ” offers its 
wares at an inclusive charge, fixing its terms at a low 
rate: ‘ Quarterly Subscription, 13s. 6d.”" 

Frequently large numbers of sermons are offered for 
sale by the executors of deceased clergymen, exclusive 
rights. being given. In this way many apparent 
“bargains” are offered. Thus one such advertisement 
offers ‘‘ 500 lithographed MS. sermons, the property of 
a deceased clergyman ; well suited for a village congrcga- 
tion. Will accept £5 cash.” 

Whether such bargain sales prove attractive or not, 
it is the case that the general run of sermon advertisc- 
ments provide a great temptation to the young man 
fresh from college. 

He discovers that the work of writing a sermon, to 
occupy from thirty to sixty minutes each Sunday, is one 
of extreme difficulty. It is then he feels the desire t» 
take advantage of the ready-made articles provided '9 
such profusion, 


They'll insure you a happy time. 
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Queer Dainties Served at the mad Chinese Restaurant in 


Sex MA frogs can now be ordered and eaten in London 
by Chinese gourmands, and by such English epicures as 
may have acquired a taste for them while resident in the 

far East. 
Fethey are served daily at the new Chinese restaurant 
which has been opened near Piccadilly Circus, and which 
is worthy of attention if only because there is no other 
establishment of the kind in England, or in Europe either, 
for that matter. . : 

The see ma frog, it may be explained, is the blue- 
blooded aristocrat of his species. It has taken more than 
a thousand years of constant in-breeding by experts to 
get him to .his present state of perfection. In size he 
comes between the huge edible American bull-frog, 
which may measure ten or twelve inches in length, and 
the much smaller Continental variety. 

The All Leg Frog. 

But his chief point is his length of leg. The only 
portions of a frog that are ordinarily eaten are the legs, 
so the frog-fanciers of far Cathay have evolved for them- 
selvés a species that is practically all leg. It is these 
stilt-like limbs, stewed in strange sauces, that are eaten, 
usually with the addition of minced chicken garnished 
with Mongolian mushrooms. 

But they must be Mongolian, To eat any other kind 
of mushrooms with see ma frogs would be unthinkable to 
the Chinese epicure. For the Mongolian mushroom is 
also a peculiar dainty, the creation of & peculiar environ- 
ment. 
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The Mongolian natives are nomads. They pitch their 
camps anywhere on the steppes, and live there anyhow. 
They do not possess even the most primitive ideas about 
sanitation. Filth accumulates. They kill their flocks 
and herds for food, and the blood soaks into the soil. 
So, too, do other substances more offensive than putrid 
blood even. 

But in time the site of their camp becomes too foul 
even for the Mongolians, and they moveelsewhere. Then 
is the turn of the mushrooms. They spring up every- 
where on the deserted camping ground, nourished by the 
sustenance that has soaked into the soil. Horribie 
sustenance! Horrible soil! Yes, but it breeds good 
mushrooms; and mushrooms, moreover, that possess & 
lusciousness and at the same time a delicacy of flavour 
such as are found in no other fungi the world over. 

There are many other curious dishes—curious to 
Western ideas, that is—that are called for daily at this 
curious restaurant. There are, for example, sharks’ fins 
cooked in various ways, pickled jelly-fish, fried cuttle- 
fish, bamboo shoots with prawn roes, broiled sea: urchins, 
pork sandwiched in lily-root, stewed sea slugs, and, of 
course, bird’s nest soup. 


Shark's Fin, Eight Shillings. 


Some of these dishes are cheap enough, others are 
expensive. For instance, you can sample sliced jelly- 
fish with pickle for one shilling, and the same modest sum 
suffices for a plate of bamboo shoots with prawn roe. 
For any dish into which sharks’ fins enter, on the other 
hand, as much as eight shillings is charged, while half 
thatsum must be paid for cither see ma frogs or Mongolian 
mushrooms. ; 

For a really elaborate, many-course dinner a bill equal 
to that presented to patrons of restaurants like the Carlton 
or the Savoy may easily be incurred. Recently, for 
example, the Chinese Ambassador dined there with a 
friend and two little boys. The party spent £2 5s., and 
this was for food alone, for it is not customary amongst 
the Chinese to drink wine with their meals, and the tea, 
which takes its place, is not separately charged for. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the restaurant 
caters for the Chinese exclusively, although the cooking 


~ 


and the dishes are entirely Chinese. Americans in London 
have already “discovered” the place, and are flocking 
there in ever increasing numbers, for the Americans 
know, and have learned to appreciate, high-class Chinese 
cookery. 

From San Francisco, right away to New York, in 
every large city Chinese restaurants are now to be 
found. Some of them are quite palatial establishments. 
One recently opened in New York cost fifty thousand 
dollars. The walls are panelled in tulip-wood and 
lacquered in silver, and the chairs and tables are of ivor 
and ebony. The tiny ivory chop sticks, gold mounted, 
cost a guinea the pair. 

Why We Are Pitied. 

The better-class Chinaman demands this sort of thing, 
just as he demands the very best and daintiest of cooking 
and the—from his point of view—most luxurious of fare, 
He regards himself as the first and foremost of epicures. 
The Frenchman, he may be got grudgingly to admit, is 
beginning to learn the rudiments of the art of properly 
preparing food for the table. But for the average English- 
man, with his eternal round of boiled and roast, his 
potatoes and greens, his bacon and eggs, he entertains 
only a feeling of contemptuous pity. e are, in fact, in 
his estimation, neither more nor Iess than gastronomio 
barbarians. 

The Chinese, he will tell you, learned some thousands 
of ioe ago all there is to know about things edible. 
And because of this, he is able to feast to-day upon such 
“ dainties " as see ma frogs, sharks’ fins, sea slugs, and 
bird’s nest soup. 

ee eet 8 

“I SUPPOSE you will soon be giving up your motor and 
getting an airship ?” 

** Not at all. There's no fun in going up in the air and 
only frightening a few eagles.” 

———2 § 

“ Janz Srussres is so delightfully imaginative and 
sentimental.” 

‘“‘ What makes you say that ?”’ 

“‘ Why, she’s always going down to the mortuary to se@ 
if one of her rejected lovers has destroyed himself.” 


SIT IN DRAUGHTS AND KEEP FIT. 


An eminent physician has stated that colds 
health. 


<SEND OFF Jo THE [ANDLORD 
THERES A DRAUGHT COMES FROM 
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Doctors “Il send their patients to 
the “Tube; to enjoy the draughts 
in the passages. ~ 


Thera are novels to suit every 


THe Window.” 
ie 
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are not caused by draughts. They are the outcome of stuffy rooms, and draughts are really beneficial to the 
Our artist suggests below how this statement may lead to a “draught craze.” 
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the building trade. 
Draughty” houses will 
be built on a new 
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The Public will demand draughty" 
freiwoy carriages and get them. 


sClothing in 
the coming 
fashions. 


of draughts in Court. They 
will 


reve} in them. 
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“Bolton Folk are Laggards,” writes an Oldham Man. 
We are never afraid the 


OxpaHam is the world’s greatest cotton- 
spinning town—this, in the first place, is] us ; 
where it beats Bolton. Ours is by a very 
dong way the most important cotton tewn in 
existence ; this-scems a tall order, but the|for example. 
fact is that our town about | makers 
400 cotton mills, reckoning the immediate 
outskirts, and these mills employ some: 
20,000,000 spindles. 

Bolton is @ very is 
matter of fact, we have more spindles in 
the narrow confines of our town than there} 
ure in the whole of France and Germany; 
‘combined, and over twice as many as there: 
are in the cotton-growing districts of the 
United States. It is actually the case- 
that this busy town of ours owns ane-. 
eighth of the total apindlcs of ‘the world. 


Gold tity. iis 
Thus it is that more cotton is consumed 
in Oldham than in any other part of the 
‘world. As our ratives are the best 
. paid of any, the w ole town is a far richer’ 
‘place than Bolton; indeed, for its size, | 
ours is the richest town in the world, a 
.gold city, and we are making money at 
~e rate una ched by any other town. 
So wealthy is our town that we have 
a capital of £25,000,000 invested in ‘the 
‘spiming trade alone. Then our new’ 
mills are not only far greater in number, 
ut are also far bigger and better than 
any in Bolton. Another reason for the 
prosperity of our town is that nearly 
every worker is a shareholder in the cotton 
mills, and sometimes a big shareholder. 
The first limited liability cotton mill 
owned by working-men was established in‘ 
Oldham, and now our operatives own part 
of some of the biggest factories in the world, 
working in their own mills, and investing 
- thejr savings in them. 
Oldham hes made such 
recently that it has risen from & ittle 
to a great town. 
lagged behind while 
hence the great envy 
the former town. Our 
have no hesitation in using 
but Bolton 
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has gained 
Northern 


we are 


altel a 


P 
shown by 
manufacturers 
the very latest inventions, 
manufacturers stick to 
ncthods until they are forced to change. Oldham man. 


NOTE.—The Editor accepts no responsibility for any of the 


BLACK BLOOD IN 
THE U.S.A. 


FREDERICK BURLINGHAM, the Well-known American 
Journalist, Tells Stories of Race Hatred. 


Amentca has lately been regaling the world with an 

orgy of crime. 
Recnuee the negro Johnson won the fight in Nevada, 
race riots have broken out all over the country, with the 
result that twenty persons, mostly megroes, have been 
tnurdered and hundreds have been injured, and the 
massacre is by no means over. 

Tho United States at this hour is still like El viged 
magazine on fire—and cool heads will be 
prevent a great explosion. As has been shown, there is 
no limit to which the whites will not go if once 
and the negrocs, armed and banded together in 
socicties for self-protection, are most likely to retaliate. 

What has brought about this violent race hatred t 

The trouble is that the whites, instead of their 
superiority over the negro by ruling him with in 
and impartial justice, have brutalised and humili him 
until the negro is on the verge of revolt. If the negro 
protests he is lynched. 

Acvaning to the white philosophy, “the only 
nigger is a dead one.” In the Southern law courts there 
aro two understood codes—one for the whites and the 
other for rhe Lape ed 

Anyone who defends a negro against white aggression 
is certain of being ostracised if not something worse. 

Not very long ago Professor Sledd, who was filling a 
University Chair in a Carolina University, wrote in a 

rine that in the Southern States the Tie of a negro 
was held cheaper than that of a mule. 


Sitting Ly the boundices ocean, resting ia 
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We have greater facilities than in the 
caso of Bolton. 
railway stations and 5 magnificent system 
of electric tramways. Then we are only 
just over six miles from Manchester. 
Oldham has not tire slightest A dace 

ough our 


some magnifi 
Paildings of the kind. We beat in the 
case of art as in education. 


i So far as re 
will be sufficient to state that we possess 
five first-class music-halls. 

We also beat Bolton at football, having 


crack Rugby, 
the Championship of the 
Union; as regards Association, 
the Oldham Athletic Club finished second 
in the Second Division, being only one 
point behind Manchester City. 
same bps ee to other outdoor pastimes: 


In Parliamentary matters our town has 
big part. Thus two Cabinet 
Mr. Walter Runciman and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, made their first appear- 
ance as Parliamentary candidates in our 
old-fashioned | town, whilo the Deputy Speaker is an 


will catch ap to 
ide-bound. 
tion, 


Thus we have five distinct | borough. Bolton 


by the Flemish 
century. We owe 
as later emi 


of the most 


Northern Union, and Asso- 
The Oldham N.U. Club 


weekly newspapers, 
Much the}form an adequate 
worlds. 
is very 


that p 


, Jconsists of 


neither cutting out nor adding to them. 


The Professor was asked to resign, and was forced to 
leave the Southern States. 

The disfranchisement of the negro in the Southern 
States is a admitted by the white to be a farce. 

One story told me by a responsible southern newspaper 
editor I shall never forget. There was to be a lynching of 
a negro, and my friend (now an editor) was reporting the 
affair for his afternoon paper. It secms the lynchers were 
waiting for a second posse to arrive, and timp was rapidly 
slippi away. 

uddenly the reporter had an inspiration, for he had 
barely time to telegraph to the last edition of his paper. 
Goi a iapeleg  deae aah 4 a 

“ Jim, they are going to lynch you sure, and are only 
waiting for the tom posse. When these arrive they 
may torture, then barn you. It would be a favour to me 
to have it ever with at once, so that I can send up my 
report to the pare in time.” 

Jim, with the vision ahead of fiendish torture, asked 
the men to string him up at once, and when the second 
posse came up a few minutes later they were furious to 
find the “ ” dead. 

One asks how can such things 
country ? 

It is a patent fact—and not because Bernard Shaw says 
so—that America cannot longer govern itself, and 
me many of the intellectuals are refugeeing in 

urope. ; 

Tho trouble with America to-day is it is suffering 
from violent race pride, which is ihe obverse of race 
prejudice. 

One is always found with the other. 

What many of them seem to forget in the present mélée 
is that force does not prove superiority—for an ass might 
kick the head off of a philosopher—but that a really great 
nation is — by its wisdom, self-control, and 
patience, and that instead of burning its unfortunate 
citizens at the stake, it takes them by the hand and shows 
them the way to the higher tife 


The fact is, we have been celebrated 
for our cotton and woollen manufactures 
from times when there was no such lace 
as Oldham—since they were in 
clothiers in the fourteenth 
a deal to forei 

nts from France an 
the Bhine taught us many 


though this does not 
index of the standing 
we have in the literary and journalistic 


To deal with where Bolton beats Oldham 
difficult, as Oldham is so markedly 
behind. Take them as towns: in com- 
parison Bolton completely beats Oldham, 
as might easily be the case, gecing that 

face has not a single street. Oldham 
a mere succession of lanes, 


happen in a civilised 


“Oldham Only Exists for Money-grabbing,” retaliates our Bolton Contributor. 


To begin with, Bolton is a considerably 
bigger town than Oldam—bigger in popula- 


with wretched tooking, juntbled-up, broken. 
down co on each side. 

As re : buildings, there cannot La 
any comparison, 88 Oldham docs not 
possess & ae stone building of any siz... 
and none of very slightest architectur.| 
merit. It is a matter of strict fact thi: 
there is not a single building worthy o/ 
the name in Oldham. 

Possibly there is no town in the wor:.!, 
not even in the backwoods of Americ:, 
which has so wretched an appearance 2: 
Oldham. For this reason, it is futile t» 


‘weaving mills than Oldham, being the | grea’ 
leading town in the manufacture of muslins, 
fine calicoes, dimities, and so on, we put 
that place out of court completely. 


Of course, Oldham has no pretensions {» 
be anything else than ® sordid manufactur. 


city of beauty, We Flourished when t ! 
is a copy of the Temple of Oldham Wasn't in Existence. ing town, the whole lives of the pcopi: 


being spent in their work at the mills, and 
in riotous indulgence afterwards. As regard; 
music, art, and the drama, we beat Old!iam 
completely ; in the fatter respect, as tli 
taste of the Oldham people never rises above 
melodrama, this is scarcely to be wondered 
at. 

—_ 's Amusiag 


Muniocipally, we beat Oldham all alon: 
the line, as that place exists only {1 
money-grabbing, and bestows not ti. 
slightest care upon social conditions. 

Our great municipal undertakings put 
Oldham to the blush entirely; we spent 
nearly £1,000,000 in bringing a supply of 
water from a distance of five miles away. 
Our ee the highest standi:: : 


ced 


ers, 
the 


the big towns of the kingdom 
for its municipal 
activity. 

There is not a single green thing to ! 
found in ‘the whole of Oldham, thous’ 
there is one wretched strip of land, a 0°! 
distance away from the centre of (:~ 
town, which it amuses Oldham people to 
call their ae ark. 

Thus, while Oldham has but one p2:";, 
and that a fifth-rate affair, amongst 01: 

ks is Rivington Park, the beautifu! 
place given to us by Mr. W. H. Lever, and 
we have pleasure grounds covering eig!:ty 
acres of land. 


organisations = ani 


statements made in the above articles. He has simply inserted the remarks of his correspondents in full, 
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PRACTISED TOO OFTEN. 

A younea doctor, who had lately started practice in 9 
ioe | town, hit upon a capital plan for advertisin. 
himself. 

He went to church regularly, but in the middle of t'.2 
service someone came in and called him out. 

This happened three times, but.on the third occasion t’.* 
minister got even with him. He stopped the servi-’ 
and said: “I see that someone is in great danger, sinc 
Dr. Bolus has been called to see him. Before Dr. 10:13 
leaves the building, let us unite in prayer on behal: of 
this unfortunate patient.” 

we ff 

TaEY were discussing feats of endurance. “ You." 
remarked the long-faced individual, “I lived three days 
on one bite.” 

“ Well, that’s nothing,” said his companion, “TT lived a 
month on one bite.” 

“‘Do you expect me to believe that 2" . 

“It's true, anyway,” came the reply. “I had a t's 
from my employer's dog, and the compensation kept ©:? 
for » month,” 

—_—>f——_——_ 
MIGHT CALL LATER. 
Guosts snd weird apparitions were said to appe.' tn 


the empty house, and they were not an inducems:t '> 

ible tenants, so the agent had it elaborately don: "> 
and decorated, and by way of a tempting bait he had som> 
expensive gas fittings put up in all the rooms. 


he next week he heard that some bold man had !°°5 
after the house. . 

His heart leapt with hope and expectation, and | 
rushed off in frantic excitement to the housekeeper ct 
the peed mansion. ‘ ‘ . 

“This is splendid,” he , “someone has tak": 
the house, hoon he?” = 

“JT don’t know, sir, I'm sure. Perhaps he'll com? 
back for the house. He’s taken all the gas fittings.” 


the rustic mead, And in your bands a Pearson's Nove! ! That is happiness indeed. 
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®ELLOUS INVENT 


Write to-day for booklet explaining how the deaf 
can now hear. It does not matter what the cause of 
ha Deafness (unless ibe were born deaf), you can 

ear with this wonderful appliance as well as others. 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have 
been deaf. Mr. R. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf 
for twenty-four years, and can now hear as weil as 
anybody. We can give positive proof of bundreds of 
similar cases. “The Murray Ear Drum” makes low 
sounds and whispers plainly heard. A miniature 
Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily adjusted, and 
entirely comfortable. Thousands sold. People affected 
with this distressing complaint are invited to write 
for valuable booklet, fully descriptive of this won- 
derful and yet simple invention, which enablis 
the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing proof 
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By W.. HOLT WHITE, 


Author of ‘“Mymms the Dreamer.” 


WHAT HAS ALREADY APPEARED. 


Cleo van Dean is arich and beautiful American widow. Not much is known of her past life, but she has in some way incurred of its efficacy fro: ‘3 in all A 
ity of the Shabb sttange character possessed with uncanny power, and he vows to be revenged. me; Users: io stations of life. If 
the sion Cleo gatbers arcund her a body sf steanch friends and edmirere. "Chief among them are tho Duke of ou are deaf’ or know anybody who is deaf, write for 


is booklet. i “re nothing; we send it free to 
anyone on receipt of stamp to pay postage. The Murra 
Co., 227 Century House, 205 Regent Street, London, v. 


‘n London 

; Bury, en , the ven Steinheim, her Hollf and Beauville. 
But Be man the widow tries hard to capture is Leslie Markham, London’s ‘avourite actor. 

Markham is blind to her overtures; he thinks she is a dangerous woman and decides to watch her. 
The very first night they meet Lord Kenway is murdered, at the Albany, by Hollfourd, and a heart-shaped sign—it might be 
either a twisted or a C—iscut behind his ear. Markham makes this diccovery, and also notices that Cleo wears a locket 
bearing a similar design. He taxes Hollfourd with the crime and the latter shoots himself. 

Some time after this tragedy the actor pays a midnight visit to Cleo’s mysterious house in Regent’s Park—the House of the 
Siren—to find out.what the Siren’s friends do there and to allay the jealous fears of the Duchess of Bury. 

The following morning the Duke of Bury is found murdered in the widow’s ounds. At the inquest Cleo’s cou:sel suggests 


that Markham committed the crime, ag a gun bearing his initials was found close to the body. 


To try and vindicate himself, the actor is allowed to put a few questions to Cleo. 


Tie causes a profound sensation in the court 


when he asks her about Kenway and the twisted heart, or C., at the same timo clutching at the locket she is wearing. 


Cleo falls in a huddled mass across the ledge of the witness-tox- 


That night Markham reccives a visit from the Shabby Man. 


(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
“] Have Come Here to Kill You.” 


MarkHaM wondered for a moment whether the dapper 
stranger, whom bs Abe that moment he had known as the 
Shabby Man, would do his bidding and enter. 

He had, however, short time for speculation. Scarcely 
had he uttered his invitation before the Shabby Man 
stepped briskly across the threshold. . 

“Mr. Markham,” he said, with a gay and an insolent 
smile, “I am very much at your service.” 

Markham closes the front door of his rooms with care. 
At the first flush it seemed to him that the man whom he 
had 50 eagerly sought had walked émto his trap. But was 
it 


80! 

Markham, as he entered the sitting-room, turned and 
looked at the over-dressed, rather vulgar creature whom 
in the past he had designated as the Shabby Man. He 
was not afraid of him, but, at the same time, there was a 
lurking fear at the back of his mind that the Shabby 
uae held a trump card in his hand of which he did not 
now. 

At the Shabby Man’s announcement of hia own advent 
Markham had looked for victory, but now in his bones he 
felt a conviction that the coming of his enemy simply 
foreshadowed defeat—not defeat for all time, but defeat 
for the moment. 

Markham was tired. He sank down into a chair and 
slowly Lit a cigarette. Then he surveyed his enemy 
wearily, 

“Sit down,” said Markham, pushing his cigarette-case 
towards the man, who now, so incongruously, stood out in 
his mind as the shabby wastrel of the night who had first 
warned him against . van Dean. 

Without hesitation, the Shabby Man—it is best for 
awhile to keep this description of Markham’s visitor— 
selected a cigarette, and, having lighted it, puffed at it 
thoughtfully. 

“ Well,” said the Shabby Man at last, and there was a 
world of irony in his voice—“ well, Mr. Markham, what do 
you intend to do with me?” 

Markham roused himself from the lethargy of spirit 
which had suddenly overcome him. He pointed the burn- 
inp, Sad of his own cigarette full at the Shabby Man. 

intend,” he said, “to telephone to the police, and have 
you arrested for the murder of the Duke of Bury.” 

The Shabby Man bared his teeth—they were good 
teeth, and Markham noticed, with a curious tinge of 
interest, that they were plugged with gold—and laughed. 

“Mr. Markham,” he said, “I should strongly advise 
you not to be a fool. I did not murder the Duke of Bury. 
he Duke of Bury was murdered by Dr. Vantini, who, as 
by this time you ought to know, is Mrs. van Dean's 
medical attendant.” 

The insolence of the man was now taking due effect on 
Markham. He realised that he was in the presence of a 
man whose mental faculties were keen and even domin- 
ating, but he braced himself for the war of words which 
he now felt sure was at hand. 

‘Quite so,” he said; “but, at the same time, I a te 
you will hardly deny that it was your forged note which 
induced my servant to part with my air-gun?” 

I do not deny it,” said the Shabby Man. “ More- 
over,” he continued, “I sent for it with the express pur- 
pos of placing it in Dr. Vantini’s hands. For three years 

r, Vantini has been oy greatest enemy. But the Duke 
was an enemy, too. Of Dr. Vantini, however, I could not 
rid myself for the present. On the other hand, the Duke 
had to die. Dr. Vantini hated the Duke, and I presented 
him with the means of putting his Grace out of the way. 
You can scarcely blame me for that.” 

“TI will blame you for nothing,” said Markham, “ until 
I have heard you fully. I will go further than that—I 
will say that I admire your thoroughness. It is not a 
Pleasant thoroughness, but, at the same time, it is drastic, 
et evil they may be, I like people who are 

ras' i,” 

The smiling stranger lifted his right hand from the top 
of his cane and rubbed his chin reflectively. 

6* 


**Stolen Sweets.” 
By William Le Queux. 


“Yes, Mr. Markham,” he said, “I fear that you will 
find that I am drastic.” 
Markham leaned forward in his chair 


“TI am glad to hear it,” he said. “ At the same time, 


either you or I must be a bigger fool that I can account 
for. bviously you are.a vain man. You are now 
anxious for me to tell you that I am surprised—even 
amazed—at your sudden metamorphosis from shabbiness 
into spruceness. You are waiting for me to say that I 
am surprised at the sudden change which has occurred 
both in your appearance and, apparently, in your circum- 
stances. 

_“It would, therefore, be just as well,” Markham con- 
tinued, “for me to say at once that I am not prepared to 
be surprised. I have already been given good evidence of 
your resources and your power. 

“I will confess that I did not look for this change. At 
the same time, I am quite prepared to-accept you as you 
are now. Also,” he went on, “I am conscious that you 
must have—to put it vulgarly—something up your sleeve 
which you imagine secures your safety during this visit. 
What it is I will readily admit I cannot tell; still, as you 
seem inclined to be frank, I would ask you this plain 
question : ‘Why have you come to me?’” 

The other man raised his eye-brows and chuckled. 

“Mr. Markham,” he said, “I raise my hat to your 
intelligence. At the same time, I find that your intelli- 
gence falls short of the pitch at which I had placed it. 

“To-day,” he continued, “you do not know any more 
who I am than on that first night when I spoke to you 
outside Lytham House. That is hardly your fault. At 
the same time, I must really regard you with less admira- 
tion than I held for you, when you show me that you 
did not appreciate my Sg oe 

“ Please be plain,” said Markham shortly, “and tell me 
ays you are here.” 

gain the other man laughed. “Really, Mr. Markham,” 
he said, “you enjoy a most unmerited reputation. You 
are supposed to the cleverest amateur detective of 
modern times, yet here you are, after weeks of living in 
the midst of the finest mystery you ever happened on, as 
ignorant of the mysterious details as when you first came 
acrdss it. 

“ However,” he continued, “we will let that go. Two 
things must, at least, be obvious to you—first, that Mrs. 
van Dean stands in some peril which you cannot fathom, 
and that I am the enemy whom she dreads. Also it 
should be clear to you that of all Mrs. van Dean’s friends 
—or perhaps I should say my enemies—you are the one 
man [ fear. 

“TI fear you so much that I have forsaken my disguise 
as the Shabby Man. I stand before you in my normal 
state. I am not a poor man, and it does not please me 
very much to be a shabby man. I have wealth and I have 

wer on my side, and I would confess that you have 
Levee me into the position of proving that I possees such 
attributes. 

“That, however, is beside the point. What I have set 
out to do is no concern of yours. You have interfered 
with my motive in life, and you must pay the penalty. I 
have come here to kill you, and you will certainly die.” 

Markham, still smoking, lounged back easily in his 
chair. “I think not,” he said. “Man to——” But 
Markham got no further in his speech. Someone struck 
him down from behind. It was a blow that was meant to 
kill, but it was a blow that did not fulfil its object. The 
heart of the man who strikes from behind is always 
craven, and the man who had been deputed to slay Mark- 
ham was afraid of his task. 

When Markham leaned back, the ruffian knew that 
the moment to strike had come. But at that moment 
he heard footsteps on the stairs, and, even as his hand 
descended, he glanced towards the door, and his blow fell 
slantwise. 

Markham was etunned, but otherwise suffered small 
injury. The Shabby Man and the man who had hidden 
in’ Markham’s bedroom glanced at each other and made 
for the door. 

There they met Hawkins, Markham’s servant, who had 


(Continued on next page.) 
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“Then Heaven help us!” . 
“You mean,” said Markham, with a smile, “that if 
Heaven is kind I shall help you—you and Mrs. van Dean.” 


een summoned abroad on a wild goove chase. It was the 
Shabby ‘Man who dealt with him. 


easily, “is waiting for you. He has been 'asksing for you. “You are brutal, Mr. rkham,” said the Doctor, 
ited oc, ysteilen though he was, saw only | drawing himself up in his chair, “but you hit the truth. 
that he was confronted by two well-dressed strangers. He | That is what I came to ask.” 

bowed them out, and then went into :'s “Then,” said Markham, “I must refuse. So far I have 


oe on my way without =. either to Mrs. van 
ean, or to her friends, or #0 her enemies. And I seem 
to have incurred the displeasure of both. 


Markham went on, 
“that, for some reasons which I am unable to explain, I 
feel a certain aymoetty with Mrs. van Dean. that 
instinct is not sufficien 
will do agen to — Mrs. van Dean umless you tell me 
the truth, and unadulterated facts which have produced 


. So great was his distress that before he had comp to the 
full ‘realisation of what must have happened the well- 
dressed strangers he had 

anished 


Hawking sent for a doctor, but a doctor was not needed. 
Within & 
Paradoxically enough he had had his senses knocked out 


f him, t knocked into him. And even as he | all this mystery and succession of tra edies.”” : 
iy iikaviog on pie cauch, secking to recall the incidents The Doctor stood up. “Mr. Mark am,” he cried, “I 
of the past quarter of an hour, he came to & better under- | came not to s ak to a callous man, such as you reveal 
i remorseless, and ruthless | yourself now, but toa gentleman. I have been frank with 


standing — ie rat aa 
enemy whom he mu . 

It Ms then that Jimmy Britton bustled in, and, of 
course, the story had to be told to him. Markham teld it 


you. I have told you I lo 


assistance. 


‘ inly, and making no secret of his own folly | that what a 

oo poy james - ‘4 pre with the man whose | pértinence? or your chivalry dead? Will you not ‘come 
resources enabled him to strike, and strike ewiftly, and | to the rescue of a ood woman who needs your help? 
always without eee the faintest clue as to his identity. “Ah,” said Markham, “but it is yet to proved to me 


After a while Markham bade Britton go down to the 
theatre and arrange that his understudy should take his 

lace that night. 

, This Markham ordered not because he felt too weak or 
teo ill to undertake his part, but simply because ‘he wished 
te be alone to thimk out the problem which 
controuted ‘him. Up to that moment he had 
heen ‘beaten hopelessty. He did not take 
defeat bitterly, but rather sought to under- 
stand 4he manner in which he had been 
beaten, that he might veassemble 
shattered forces of his mind ‘amd once more 
begip the fight. 

x d, as ie lay there thinking the matter 
ovcr, there occurred to him the deadly simile 
which had been presented to him before, and 
there arose again in his mind the horrible 
suggestion that ‘he might be ‘ground to powder 

_ between the upper millstone -of Cleo’s friends 
and the nether millstone of her enemies. 

Why was it that both Cleo’s friends and 
enemics were in arnjs against him? What 
secrets did they fear he would discover? 
What revelations were they afraid that he 
would make? His difficulties were great. 
He could nct surrender to Cleo’s enemies and 
gay that he would take part with them, nor 
could he bring himself to resolve that ‘he 
would take the part of Cleo. What justifica- 
tion could he have for such a course a8 that? 
There was every evidence to show that ‘Cleo 
was an evil woman. On the cther hand— 
turn from it as he might—there was born in 
his heart the feeling that, in spite of the 
great array of facts marshalled to condenm 
her, Cleo was a soul in trouble and needed 


he!p. 

Then for the second time that day came a 
visitation as unexpected and as puzzling as 
the apparition of the Shabby Man. 

Hawking came in and announced to Mark- 
ham that Dr. Vantini wished to see him. 

“Show him in,” said Markham. He was 
beyond all questioning now, 

Dr. Vantini came in on lightly-falling 


‘woman 
The Doctor’s face became flushed with wrath. 
i I worship her not 
g above me. 1 
lost her. I 
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en 
that his mind, his “wee, i i is i 
arg sis reason, 1 fenting against his instm: +, 
Mark ham saw—and the revelation was unpleasant—that 
he “had possibly been sacrificing, from motives of shocr 
personal vanity, the cause of a woman who was fighti:, 


} against tremendous odds. He had been strong enough t; 


refuse to be made a partisan in a mysterious con‘; 
before the woman who sought his hel oui tell eee : 
truth. But he was not strong ¢é! to withstand th; 
frenzied appeal for succour which came to him now, atid 
ie, a assionately true. 

“Dr. Vantini,” he said, as he rose from his chair, “\.3 
will go to Mrs. van Dean.” : 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE, 
Friends at Last. 


Wuen Markham had read Cleo’s last wild appeal for tr’... 
and had told Dr. Vantini that he would go to her aid, 1 | 
Italian leaped out of his chair. 

“You will come ?” he cried. 

“Yes,” said Markham ly. “1 will come.” 

Without more ado, he his ‘hat and stick, a. 
walked out of his rooms ‘De. Vantini at his hoels. 

Markham hailed a taxicab, and told the man to drive :> 
Essex House—the Housd ef the Siren. 
the vehicle forward with a jerk, the bli: - 
eget. black-bearded doctor was all-ezcitement and animat:.: 

‘cham he would talk, and talk, and talk. 1!> 
The drive woul] 
all too short in which to think out the new position. 

The taxicab whirled into Piccadilly, x- | 


“ You will come?” 


[ 


crawled Bond Street, and, as i: 
travelled wards, Markham endeavour: 
to set the house of his mind in order. 

First and foremost it was a) nt to him 
that he had been beaten. He been com- 
pete to recognise that he was of 8 certain‘: 

ing ground to powder between tho upper 


millstone of Cieo's. friends, and the Ral 

millstone of ber enemies. And now bo w2; 

to seo this mysterious woman as a fricni. 

t was his only means of escape, and his on); 

means of that curiosity which hal 
been his deminant ion out. 

What should he say to her? He shruge| 
his mental shoulders.at the thought. After ai! 
it was a question of what Mra. van Dean voui. 
say to him. One ugly faot, however, star: : 
Markham in the face. Whatever Cleo might tc:! 
him, he must, in bonour bound, proffer his be), 
He could not li to her story, and afterwaris 
fight against her. And what if her story wer- 
an evil one? What if it were to lead him i:.-> 
a thousand devious paths ? 

Almost mechanically Markham placed }ii3 
hand against the pocket which sheltered Cle + 
telegram — help. After all, he reflects. 
he was at t going to a woman’s assistanc: 
And he would rather fight for a woman w!ic 
had_a bad case than for a man whose case a3 
good. 

And the Shabby Man’? What of him? 
Markham madea mental survey of the situatio: 
and became convinced that a certain suspicio™ 


rohit 


But by this time they had reached Fs:-t 
end Markham 


X 
As Leslie Markham ‘leaned back 4 his chair, a Wow, meant to kill, suddenly 


fect shod in delicately-made Italian boots. 
descended upon his head. 


He bowed a little and pranced a little, made 
a curious and pathetic little with @ 

wave of his small white hands; then he closed the door 
behind him. 

The Doctcr made no attempt at greeting, much less any 
efiort to go through conventional civilities. He came over 
to Mlarkham's chnir end gazed into Markbami's face. : 

“Ah,” he said shortly, “‘so our enemies ‘have tried to 
strike you flown!” 

‘(wen without more ado he Grew a chair up to 
MarKham's -and scated himself. 

Markham smiled at him. “You aye quite tight in your 
supposition,” the said; “but why should you describe them 
gs our enemies?” 

“Because, Mr. Markham,” said the Doctor fiercely, 
“Mrs, van Dean’s enemies must be your enemies.” 

“Oh!” said Markham. ~“ And why?” 

“Because,” cried the pale-faced, black-bearded Doctor— 
“'becatse I love her.” 

Markham felt impelled to sit upright, but he checked 
the movement and smiled at the little Doctor through 
half-closed eyelids. 

“Indeed,’’ he said caustically, “that is very interesting.” - 


murdered. Moreover, the day was and t’.e 
ead stuffy. He longed for » breath of clean ai: 
As he walked up the drive, the tittle Doctor trotting besiio 
him, Markham turned to the Italian and asked him a pointel 
question. 
“Dr. Vantini,” he said, “ if Iam not altogether mistalca 
you havo not always been Mrs. van Dean's friend.” 
At the shock of the question the Doctor stood still, 
his white face wont whiter than was its wont. 
“Yeu are shrewd, Mr. Markham,” be said—‘ very shrewd 
a me ei : indeed. What :you surnrise ly correct.” 
Vantini Jeaned forward in his chair ‘and spread wide his “ Quite 80,” said Markham ; “but you must understa‘.! 
arms. . : ; that if I come to Mrs. van Doan's help now there must |" 
“Can't you believe me,” he cried, “when I tell you | ea seep, aoe above all, there must be no double dealing 
that Mrs. van Dean is good and great? I have done all T | Iam here to the trath, and I will not be satisfied unless 
can. 1 know ‘her story, and I am willing to lay agg I hear the whole truth.” 


life for her. It is net for me to tell you her secrets. 
shall tell you herself. Otherwise you must ‘take what I | “ you shall have afl the trath require. It is trae tha 
say on trust. : : in the beginning 1 worked Mrs. van Dean. Then ! 
And supposing I refuse?” said Markham. Now I serve her absolutely. iam her slave. | 
“If you refuse,” shouted the Doctor, now beside ‘him- cept that which mig't 


self with excitement, “then you will kill one of the truest, 
noblest women who ever lived! You will destroy a 


can never make her mine, and so I give her the sacrifice 
of my passion, m> ‘hopes, and my i in order 
that I may save ber—save her from death—desth or 
madness.” 

Markham's mind was, as a matter of fact, all aflame 
with sympathy; but still he maintained his indifferent 
demeanour with the set purpose of making the little 
Docter talk on and tell him more of the truth. 

And hie p’ had some effect. 


and 


‘* As for me,” he cried, 


The a uy Ai tones was deliberately intended to spur uted soul! You will commit a crime against | te you tag oll 

on an explanation. ee : oc fomanity'! ” kh t his th A lonaict: 

Btnne pes Bk en ee eo Laie in ag ae a ae baal te said Markham, “‘but I refuse.” aint face of 2 ea oping Pa him. aki 
s, ell you al e truth! For years I have r’s face went ; sai ise “ ) ns 

Joved Mrs. van Dean. To me she has been a good genius | compelied to stretch out ae _ Fe ne ee oe awa ioc ro 


love her, but if you love her and wish to keep her for yous is 
I do not see why you should come to me.” 
“Mr. ham,” cried the Doctor, “you wrong mc! 
You evidently think that my love is a selfish one. It is no’. 
I know well enough that what-I am doing now will lose Mrs 
van Dean for ever, but I would rather lose her than sie 
herself should be lost. I am sincere; I am honest. I cam" 
to you and asked you to help Mrs. van Dean, because IT kn 
that I myself must soon cease to be her lover, and that s.-* 
will need me as a friend. And 1 am prepared to make |": 
sacrifice for her sake. T would not make it for my own. 
Markham ‘began te walk on again. He was certain n)* 
that the Shabby Man had died when he had said that Va". J 
had murdered the Duke. 


“You are an honest man, Dr. Vantini,” he said, “ ani I 
wr require you to tell me an: ; 


and an evil genius. It is not my fault that I have loved 
her. She is beautiful—you know how beautiful. Can you 
‘blame-me? I know her story; I know her-secret. I have 
rm both sacred in my heart. I have served ber faith- 
fully, and I have loved her much—in silence. 
. 77. “Gh, poor little me,” the Doctor continued, and Mark- 
> ‘ham was surprised to see that great tears stood in the 
Ttalian’s eyes, “and I thought I could save her—I thought | 
I eould defend her from her enemy! But I was 9 fool. 
He is too strong for us—he is too strong for Cleo and 
me. He will crush us and he will kill us.’ 
Markham laughed a rather hard little laugh. 
“ He has very nearly killed me,” he said, and with a‘ 
whimsical movement he stroked the back of his aching 


kham was used to the reading of men’s faces, and he 
saw plainly enough now ‘that there was truth, a very 
passion of sincerity, in the little Doctor's eyes. There was 
no doubt in Markham’s mind that Vantini believed Cleo 
to be good and ‘to be true. The Doctor was not obsessed 
by a delusion, but devoured by a conviction. 

Tt was at this moment that Hawkins came into the 
room and brought Markham a telegram. He took it 
listleasly enough, but tore it —s and read this message : 

“Tf you will ‘fight for me, will fight for you; I will 
1 fight against you no more. I will tell you all the trath, 

but, for the love of Heaven, and if you are a 
being, come to me at once. You alone can save me from 

things too horrible to think of.” 

i Markham read this extraordinary message fhrough 
| three times before he made up ‘his mind, or perhaps it 
i} should be said before ‘he made up his ‘heart. For he found 


_ 


ything more.” 
”” gaid the Dooter, “ you oa generous now, Mr 


“ He tns?” cried the Doctor, aghast : 
Markham, but there is one thing else that I must say. | 


Markham nodded. 


“There are nice girls everywhere "—and most of them read Pearson’s Sixnaany Novels. 
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say it before you see Mrs. 
men that you should unders 
ition before you hear.the actual 
Bet'done a good and noble heart a great injury. 1 am now 
terrified at the thing which I have done. 
reparation ; I with all my heart to 
Markham glanced sideways at his 


tragedy than you think. I 
can rd that before lor 
very great sacrifice Would you be prepared to 
make amends even at the cost «f your life?” 

“Even at the of my life!” cried the little Doctor. 
“] swear it! I feel that my life is forfeit for the wickedness 


“| believe you,” said“Markham, and marched up the 


, “is in the garden. Will you 
be so good ag to accompany me?” 


what this —_ mean. He remembered his 


view Wi 


now must be played out. 
the butler without protest. in he 
crossed the vast hall and along the dark corridor which led 
to the great And now he was in the garden. 

Here the butler paused and bowed. ‘“‘I have Mrs. van 
Dean's orders, sir,” he said, “ not to accompany you further. 
The Doctor will know the way.” 

‘The Doctor nodded, and Markham saw that 4 smile lurked 
beneath the Italian’s beard. For one second Markham 
paused. He knew that the thought was ungenerous, but 
at the same time he wondered ff he were not foolishly and 
blindly stepping into a ej ; 

He remem what passed in that garden by-night, 
and he wondered whether a similar occurrence might not 
take place by day. Unless she were really honest in her 
appeal for help, van Dean must be longing to settle a 
heavy score. Markham had interfered with her and harassed 
her. He had shot her four-footed guardians, and rendered 
insensible her personal attendant. 

Was the telegram he carried in his pocket mercly a blind ? 

Did Mrs. van Dean really need his help, or was she, with 
consummate cleverness, simply schemfhg, if not revenge, at 
least to place him beyond the possibility of farther intrusion 
on her affairs ? , 

Fortuaately for him, Markham relied at that moment 
solcly and wholly on his instinct, and his instinct told him 
to go forward without peg we without fear. The 
telegram rang true, and he dec to take Mrs. van Dean’s 
appeal in all good faith. 

As on his first visit, he found Cleo swinging gently to and 
fro in a hammock between two cedar trees. A re 
hank of rhododendrons, their blossoms now nearly ail fallen 
to the ground, sheltered her from the sun. Altogether, the 
place in which Cleo received him was one of quietude and 


cool and even 

Hard by Ge hewennck were set a couple of chairs, and to 
one of them Mrs. van Dean. motioned Markham as he 
eppecached. She beckoned to the Doctor to be seated on 
the other. 

Then she turned very slowly and lazily upon her side, and 
passed her right hand across her forehead and her eyes as 
though infinitely weary. 

And when she let her hand to her side Markham 
looked into her face and found it sadly, wistfully, haunting] 
beautiful It was a face on which were imprinted bo 
appeal and pain. All the coldness and cruelty had vanished 
from it. It struck Markham as a face which had been 
cleansed by tears. 

Markham felt his heart melting. He told himself roughly 
that he was a fool, and had been befooled. This weariness, 
this sadness of Mrs. van Dean’s was but a subtle lure. And 
yet, at the same time, his heart told him that he did the 
woman an injustice. Ab! his heart told him more than 
that. It told him—and he hated himself for the knowledge— 
that he loved this strange woman, whose record was one of 
disaster and of death. 

Mrs. van Dean’s first words startled him. He did not 
know whether to regard them as the outcome of a closely 
reasoned line of thought or as the spontancous appeal of 
a heart suffering t distress. Mrs. van Dean craned a 
little towards him out of the hammock. “ Mr. Markham,” 
she said gently, “do not harden your heart.” 

T am not hardening my heart,” said Markham, “ but I 
am clearing my mind.’ 

“ Of what »” 

“Tam here,” Markham answered, “to hear you tell the 
truth. I will speak the truth myself. I am clearing m 
mind that I may not be burdened with the fascination whic 
I will admit you have for me.” 

_ Mrs. van Dean's face did not oc! Not the faintest 
light of exultation or even satisfaction lit up her eyes. 

‘None the less, Mr. Markham,” she said, ‘“‘ I have asked 
you here to-day, not to be my judge, but my advocate.” 

Markham bowed. 

* [ will begin at once,” Cleo continued, ‘“‘ and though my 
story may of necessity be long, I know that it will not bore 
you. When you have heard me out, you will think very 
Cifferently of me than vou do now.” 

“T believe that,” said Markham ; “ but before vou begin 
your story, I want to ask you one question. What made 
you send for me ?” 

‘ Because,” said Mrs. van Dean very quietly, ‘‘ you arc 
my only hope. If you had continued to fight against me 
] should have been fost, and you would have been lost. My 
enemy is more subtle, more vindictive, more dangerous than 
you think, and you and I have been wasting our forecs. If 

‘ve become allics we can win, if we continue to act 
apart——” Mrs. van Dean broke off, and shrugged her 
shoulders 

“ Quite so,” said Markham ; “and I have only one thing 


There is no better holiday readiag thar Pearsia’s Sixa2any Novels. 


more to say, and that is, your need for must be 
as indeed, if you can overlook the ton Nees which i 

ve harboured against you, and the indignities to which I 
have subjected 7 


“My need,” said Mrs. van Dean, ‘is so great that I do 
not even remember that = have been suspicious or unkind. 
In’ this Dr. Vantini will bear me out, and Dr. Vantini must 
hear me tell you this story, because he himself is bound up 
in it. He has done me a at wrong, but I have forgiven 
him. He was my enemy, but now he is my friend—even 
a8 you were my enemy, and even as I now believe you will 

@ friend, too. 

“Tell me,’’ Mrs. van Dean went on, raising herself a little, 
and peering into Markham’s face, ‘“‘ how old do you think 
Iam? Look at me—look at me closely and carefully, and 
do not return me any foolish answer. I have not asked you 
here to flatter me, but to tell me the truth in the same spirit 
in which I am prepared to tell the truth to you.” 

Markham looked at the smooth white forehead, and the 
cop hair all unflaked by silver. But then he looked into 
the tired eyes, and the tired face on which little crow’s feet 
of trouble gathered about the drooping mouth. 

“Well,” he said at last, ‘I should think that you were 
thirty, perhaps thirty-five.” 

Mrs. van laughed, a little laugh of pathetic amuse- 
ment. ‘* You are quite wrong,” she said. “I am 
twenty-one.” 

Markham started. “I am sorry!” he said; “I ean 
hardly have realised the trouble ugh which you must 
have gone.” 

“Tam afraid not,” said Mrs. van Dean, “ but I think 
ye will realise it by-and-by, when you have heard my story. 

am going te tell it to you fully, and without hiding any 
detail which I consider vital.” 

Markham nodded, and Mrs. van Dean began her tale. 

“was seventeen when I was married to Sherman van 
Dean, who, as you know well enough, was what we call in 
America, the of the leather goods Trust. I say, 
advisedly, that I was married to him, because to marry him 
a no desire of mine. I will not mince matters—I hated 

im. 
“To me, Van Dean was in every way loathsome. To 
begin with, he was twenty-five years older than myself. He 
was vulgar, he was coarse, he was brutal—God only knows 
how brutal. 

‘“‘ My own father had been known as the Butter King. He 
tried to make a corner and failed. We were ruined. Van 
Dean, as I learned afterwards, had helped to ruin him, as 
I think now, with the set purpose of creating a position which 
would force me to marry him. . 

“My father was broken-hearted at his failure, and my 
mother was completely overwhelmed with despair. She 
been accustomed, even in childhood, < ey conceivable 
luxury, and after the crash she had no idea how to live 
in @ tiny shanty, and do her own work. I myself tried to 
make a little money by teaching, but I had v little 
education that was useful to me in that direction, and I, too, 
was a hopeless failure. 

“Then Van Dean came and haunted our little cottage, and 
made love to me. Hideous and offensive love. I loathed 
him. He asked me to marry him, and I refused. I told my 
father I had refused, and I think my father was glad. He 
liked Van Dean little better than I did. But with my mother 
She had always been a hard woman, and a 

inst Van Dean 
uty towards her- 


it was different. 
cold woman. She thought my prejudices 
were simply childish folly. She prated of m: 
self, aad my father. Day by day she ht harrowing 
pictures of the misery which she was suffering because of our 
poverty, and, in the end, she came to blame me for our 
straits. Over and over again she pointed out that if I would 
but marry Van Dean all her miseries would be amended, and 
all my father’s poverty would disappear. She dwelt, too, 
on the great social success-I should be. She pointed the way 
to a thousand delights, or so-called delights, which did not 
attract me in the least. She gabbled about house in Fifth 
Avenue, and of endless jewels, and frocks, and motor-cars. 
And I cared for none of ‘them. 

“ But I did care for something, or at least somebody. I 
cared for young railway engineer, who had a salary of threo 

unds a week, and a very dear and handsome face, and the 

indest heart in the world. 

“Unfortunately, he was sent to Mexico. Afterwards, I 
found that Van Dean had created that trip. I was left 
alone, and I was disconsolate. I was indeed miserably 
unhappy. After a while I began to think myself that I was 
almost inhumanly selfish by refusing to marry a man who 
could give both my father and my mother everything which 
they desired. There was no one to whom I could turn. 
had no friend to consult. I did not roalise what marriage 
would mean, I had no conception of the degradation and 
horror which I was afterwards to suffer. 

“T consented to marry Van Dean. 

“When I had given my consent I was almost glad. The 
relief from my mother’s constant complaints was, for a time, 
a happy thing. Then, too, there was the excitement of 
preparing for the wedding. I was only a child, and I liked 
to see my pictures in the papers; I liked to sce columns of 
news about my trousseau, and throughout this time Van Dean 
was cunning enough to leave me alone. He did not pester 
me with attentions, and I really began to think that, having 
achieved his desire, he would not Rother me very much. 

“ My marriage, of course, was what they called the talk of 
the season. I was so young, and luxury of any kind had been 
absent from my home for such a long time that I was almost 
overwhelmed by the foolish and reckless expenditure which 
was lavished upon me. And all the time Van Dean simply 
passed in and out, more in the manner of a casual stranger, 
than a man who was to be my husband.” 


(Another long instalment of this remarkable story 
next week.) 


ent F ge 


“No wonder you are ill!” said a doctor to a lady 
patient. ‘“ Draw the blinds and let the sunshine into 


your rooms.” ; . 
“The sunshine, doctor 2 No, it wouldn’t harmonise 
with the furniture !”’ was the response. 


A NEW DESSERT. 


Splendid Offer to all Lady 
Readers. 


ONE QUART OF THE NEW DELICIOUS CREAMY 
CUSTARD ABSOLUTELY FREE’ 


At last there has arrived a new dessert, and every 
lady who reads this is pe the opportunity of obtain- 
ing free hit ha of a delicacy that seems likely to carry 
the public by storm. 

One of the greatest worries of the thoughtful house- 
wife is the daily trouble of what to have for dinner. 
When the consideration of the chief course is sett!ed, 
then comes the equally vexing matter—‘‘ What shall 
we have for dessert P” 

Father, the little ones, and even mother herself get 
tired of the everlasting round of pies and puddings. 
There is a distinct call for something new, and at last 
it has arrived. 

What is it to be? 

Why, Cream Custard! 

A iain you, not just ordinary custard, but something 
r. 

Cream Custard, you should know, is made in a 
moment, but when it is made it affords just one of 
those dishes that the discriminating person will realise 
as perfect. 

There is no long se to learn or to work out. If 
you send your name and address you will have forwarded 
you at once, free of charge, the means of making a 
quart of delicious Cream Custard. 

When it is known Messrs. Foster Clark & Co. are 
| at for the introduction of Cream Custard it 
will be realised that there is something good, something 
quite reliable at hand. 

It is this house that makes the splendid offer of 
supplying all readers with quart packets of Cream 
Custard free of charge. : 

Cream Custard must not be thought just the same 
as custard made with ordinary custard powders. 

Cream Custard is rich, creamy, nourisbing, and 
delightfully palatable. Wherever it has been introduced 
it has met with a cordial reception, users saying that 
once they have tried Cream Custard nothing else will 
please them. 

This delightful dessert is already obtainable at grocers’ 
and the stores. It is made up in dainty 64d. tins, and 
one tin will make twelve quarts of delicious refreshing 
creamy custard. This means that sufficient Foster 
Clark’s Cream Custard for one day will cost you about 
one halfpenny. 

Foster Clark’s Cream Custard is perfectly wholesome, 
nourishing, and delightful to the taste. 

It takes but a moment to make, and by itself or with 
stewed or tinned fruits is truly excellent. 

The taste is such as will appeal to all, young or old. 
You canaot tire of it, and as there are several distinct 
flavourings, constant variety may be obtained. 

You are cordially invited to send to-day for a special 

uart supply of Cream Custard, which will be forwarded 
tres of cost. There is no obligation whatsoever on 
those who accept this offer. The offer is made so that 
you may have an introduction to a dessert that is some- 
thing new, something quite delicious. 

All applications should be carefully addressed to 
Foster Clark & Co., Dept. 273, Maidstone, Kent. Your 


application may be written on a postcard if desired. 


Eiffel Tower 


BUN FLOUR. 


By using Eiffel Tower Ban Flour the most 
inexperienced person can make light Buns and 
Cakes with certain success. Try a 1d. packet. 


Almond, Lemon, or Vanilla. 


Eiffel Tower 


MILK PUDDING. 


In ten minutes you can make a large, rich, delicious, 
nourishing Milk Pudding from a 1d. packet of 
Fiffel Tower Milk Pudding, by simply adding 
milk. Try it. You will be delighted. 


You caa buy them at every bootstall. 
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SECOND NATURE. 


. THe play was Mazeppa, the 
strongest scene of which is when 
the hero is strapped to the 
back of a wild horse, which is driven off among the 
mountains, to dash itself to pieces. 

For this scene it was usual to hiro a horse from the 
nearest livery stables. One evening, however, at a London 
suburb, the horse refused to move. Every expedient 
was tried, but budge it wouldn't. 

The ostJer at the wings, however, grasped the situation. 
The words “ Let loose the untamed fiery steed,” had been 
Aiid for the third time, when from the wings came, “ Right 
away, higher up,” followed by the regulation two stamps 
of the foot given by the average ’bus conductor. 

Then the poor old ‘bus horse walked slowly off, amid 
shrieks of laughter. 


eo) ee 
Violet: “‘ So your uncle was ninety years old at the time 
of his death. \Vas he of sound mind when he died ?” 
Jack :“* I really can't say. The will has not been opened 


yet.” 
COCO 
Motorist : “ What advantage has the airship over the 
mbtor-car ?”’ 
Aeronaut : “ Well, for one thing, you can always bo 
gure of making good time on the return trip.” 
101 


A LION-TAMER beckoned to a big lion, and it came and ° 


took a piece of sugar from his hand. 
\ “Why, I could do that!’ said a spectator 
with scorn. 

“What, you ?”’ cried a friend. 

“ Certainly ; quite as well as the lion!" 


>—_0c 


HIS HALLUCINATION. 


Ir there was one thing Dodo the bulldog 
disliked it wasa tradesman. Wherefore, the 
old milkman was wary, and never ventured 
in without first tapping on the kitchen win- 
dow to find out for certain that all was safe. 

But the new milkman didn’t know about 
Dodo. 

When Dodo was eventually detached 
from the fleshiest part of the new milkman’s 
calf by the master of the house, the victim 
of the onslaught began to express his mind 
with considerable freedom. 

“ Keepin’ a dog like that!"’ he exclaimed 
indignantly. 

‘Ho's only playful, that’s all!’ insisted 
the fond master, and pressed something 
silver into the now milkman’s hand. 

The milkman glanced at it, bit it, spat 
on it, and then deposited it in a safe 
pocket. 

“T think I can take a bit o’ fun as well 
as anybody,” he said drily. ‘* But do you 
know, till you explained it, I had a notion 
that that ‘dog was eating my calf in real 
earnest {"’ 

onooce 

Father (angrily): “If my son marries 
that actress I shall cut him off absolutely, 
and you can tell him so.” 

Legal Adviser : ‘1 know a better plan 
than that. Tell the girl.” 

COCO 

Caller : ‘‘ What's your name, little girl?" 

Litéle Girl : “ Dorothy.” 

Caller : ** But what’s your last name ?” 

Little Girl : “* I don’t know what it will 
oe. I'm not married yet.” 


UNCOMPLIMENTARY. . 

‘“ Muvver’s compliments,” 2 the dirty-cheeked 
urchin to the busy butcher, “ and she wants me to show 
you the big bone sent with the meat this morning.” 

‘My compliments,” answered the butcher, “ and tell 
your mother next time I kills a bullock without a bone in 
it I'll make her a present of a joint.” 

‘“* Muvver’s compliments,” retorted the urchin, “ and 
she says, next time you find a bit o’ sirloin 0’ beef with a 
shoulder-o’-mutton bons in it, she'd like to buy the whole 
carcase as @ curiosity.” 

lOc 

Mother (at lunch): “‘ Yes, darling, these little sardines 
are sometimes eaten by the larger fish.” , 7 

Mabel (aged five) : ‘‘ But, mamma, how do they got the 
can$ open ?”* 

So a) Oa 

Jenny : “ Jack, you ought to make some sacrifice to 
prove that you love me. Come, now, what will you give 
up when we're married ? ”’ 

‘Jack ; “ Jenny, I'll—I’ll give up being a bachelor.” 


WEEE ENDING 
JULY 21, 1910. 


————— | 


ALL DEPENDED. 

Farr Elizabeth tripped blithely 
into the country post-office. 

“Now, I want to know,” she 
demanded, with a tell-tale blush, as she handed the clerk 
a pink communication addressed to her lover, ‘‘ how long 
it will be before I get an answer to this letter ?”’ , 

“That depends,” he answered. “If he’s in gaol 
they will let him write once a week or, maybe, once a 
month only. If he’s dead broke he'll have to wait till 
he can carn the price of a oe a and I have no data 
upon which to baso an opinion of his earning capacities. 
It he’s ill in bed, he may not care to dictate his heart's 
sentiments to a cold, disinterested third party ; and if 
it’s smallpox they won't let him write at all; ditto, if 
he’s dead. Then, again, if he’s got a new girl——”’ 

At which moment he realised that the fair Elizabeth 


had flown. 
S00 

Host : “‘ Have you seen the wedding gifts, old man?" 

Guest : ‘‘ No, not yet.” 

Host: ‘‘ Well, wait a moment. I'll get one of tho 
detectives to escort you through.” 

SOC 
Littte Molly read in her lesson-book that Yarmouth 


was noted for the curing of herrings. 
20S Loe : Oh, mamma,” ae said, looking up, 
. Sy “how funny it must to see the poor, 
POOR BERTIE! mee ill, little herrings sitting round getting 


better!” 
_—_0C 

Clara: “When I refused Tom three 
weeks ago he declared that it would be the 
death of him.” 

Maude: “* Well, it wasn’t. He proposed 
to me. last week and I accepted him.” 

Clara: ‘“‘Then he must have meant a 
living death.” 

Sa ee] OL od 


NO RESEMBLANCE. 

“Now, Nora,” said the departing 
physician to the Irish girl, who was nursing 
a bad case of fever, “if the patient secs 
snakeg® again, give him a dose of this 
medicine. I shall be in again at six.” 

The hour for his return arrived. The 
physician once more visited the sick 

atient, and found him raving. He had 
n so, said the nurse, for hours. 

‘“‘ And did you give him the medicine?" 
inquired the puzzled doctor. 

ora shook her head. 

“Lut didn’t I tell you to give it to him if 
he saw snakes again?’’ demanded the 
physician. 

“ But he didn’t say he saw snakes this 
toime, dochter,” replied the nurse conti- 
dently. ‘He said he saw red-white-and- 
blue turkeys, wid straw hats on!” 

: COC 

She : “ You promised to buy me a sealskin 
jacket.” 

He: “Yes, my dear, I did, but I have 
had such a bad day in the market that I 
could not afford to buy you even ao 
incandescent mantle.” 

Se) Ol 

Ted: “1 hear he’s giving a lecture on 
* How to Live on Sixpence a Day.’ Is he 
doing well with it?” 

Ned: “Fine. I met him in 
restaurant after the lecture, and he was 
eating a ten-shilling dinner.” 


>_—_0c Bertie (who is just off to Margate for bis holidays) : “I say, my man, have you any >So 
, i black shoelaces ? ‘ 
Miss Futt: ‘And so you were ia Gutter Merchant : “ No, sir, I don't ‘appen to ‘ave any black ones, but I've got plenty of Mr. S.: “Toddler is a mean man 
the Crimean War, major? Were you brown. They really don't look bad with black boots. I often wear ‘em myself!” That’s what Toddler is.” 


with the Light Brigade in their heroio 
charge ? ” 

Major Ananias Bluf : “ I—er—came very near being 
in that historic charge, Miss Futt. Never was so dis- 
appointed in my lifé. They would take but six hundred 
and I—er—was number six hundred and one.” 

fa ee OL a ad 


A SERIOUS MATTER. 


OBSERVING that the eaves over his kitchen had become 
clogged by leaves, Mr. Figgins, valiant head of the family, 
clim a tree that stood near the house, while his 
beloved Sophie watched him from below. 
Just as he was about to scoop out a handful of leaves, 
_however, the dead limb on which he was standing gave 
way, and he started to fall. 

nstinctively grasping at other limbs, he managed to 
check his fall, and hung there head downwards, his face the 
ool L- be a, 

s uick !’’ he gas 

“ Oh, ariber ” she at 

“ Quick—a chair!” 

In a flash it was there. 

“* Now stand up on it!” 

“ But, Arthur,” she expostulated, “I’m not strong 
aT to help you down!” 

“Tl get down all right—soon as I can get right end 

upward,” he panted. ‘ But what I want you to do is 
to take this fountain-pen out of my vest-pocket. It’s 


leaking horribly |” 


The weather conditions won’t 


oe a: y ee 3 I - FH « ve . 


Butcher : “‘ What can I send up to-day, Mrs. Styles ?” 
__ Afrs. Styles : “ Send me a leg of mutton and be sure that 
it is from a black sheep ; we are in mourning, you know.” 
_——_ OC 
Mrs. Dobson : “Susan told me she saw Mr. and Mrs. 


Hobson going to church this morning. 1 
Hohe g ay) ning. I wonder what's 
Mr. Dobson : “ Why, either Mr. Hobson has had another 
attack of heart trouble or Mrs. Hobson has a new hat.” 
_—_OC 


BROTHERS IN MISFORTUNE. 


A TALL man, with straw-coloured hair and a white face, 
had been pacing the platform of the wayside station for 
half an hour, waiting for an overdue train. At length he 
strode up to and accosted a red-headed errand boy, who 
ap to be awaiting the arrival of the same truant. 

‘I s-s-say,” he said, ‘‘d-d-do y-you know ha-ha-how 
late this t-t-t-train is ?”" 

The small boy grinned, but made no reply. The tall 
man stuttered out something uncomplimentary about red- 
headed kids in general, and passed into the waiting-room. 

A stranger, who had overheard the.one-sided conver- 
sation, approached the boy and asked him why he had not 
answered the tall man. 

ne D-d-d’ye wanter see me g-g-get mo fa-fa-face 
punched ?"’ stammered the boy. ‘Th-that f-f-feller'd 
think I was mo-mo-mo-mocking 'im !"* 


bag before going on holiday. 
wah 3 % 


yr ‘ Pet ney 


Mrs. S. : “* Why, whatever has he done to 
ou?” 

Mr. §.: “ Bet me five pounds that I could not hit 4 
barndoor with a revolver at five paces. Taunted me into 
betting him, got me to put up the money, measured off 
the five paces in the presence of a lot of witnesses, gave 
me a revolver loaded, and then set the door up edgewise.” 


OC 


ENOUGH TO MAKE HIM. 


Wirt quivering fingers he turned the pages of the 
Chopin Mazurka, while she played dreamily ths entrancing 
music. 

“Did you notice how my hand trembled, Miss 
Pinkerton ?” he asked, when it was all over. 

“* Yes, Mr. Sparkes,” she admitted shyly, “I did.” 

“And can you guess why it trembled?" he breathed 
into her ear. 

The white fingers of the sweet Miss Pinkerton strolled 
se the keys, and then fell limp in her lap as 4 
straw rry-hued suffusion dyed her countenance. 

‘“ N-no,” she whispered. 

‘* Shalt I tell you ?” he asked. 

“* Yes,” she answered faintly, “if you like.”* 

There was a long pause. The youth swallowed audibly. 
Then his voice, hoarse with an emotion that did him 
credit, thrilled through the silence. 

“Tve had three dances, two theatres, and a garden- 
party this week, and I didn’t get to bed till three this 
morning !”* 


trouble you much if you pack a few Pearzon's Sixnenay Novals in your 


- r we -t 


ia. | 


Wxxk ENDING 
Jury 21,. 1910, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


~ he Itch and Burn of 


ECZEMA 


CURED 


Free Trial of Antexema for Every Reader 


u worried, tormented, and maddened. by that 
aa ching of eczema that is worse than painP Does 
it get worse the moment you get into bed, so that night 
after night you lie in sleepless misery? -The only 
remedy sure to cure is Antexema. This is not 
merely what we 6ay, mt we have piles of letters all 
sroving the truth o this statement. A remedy that 
rill give jnstant relief is what you want, and you have 
it in Antexema. That is why you should get Antexema 
ut once, and guin ease and comfort. The first night 
you use it ie will sleep pleas- 
antly an wake refreshed. 
Don't make the mistake of 
fancying that Antexema 18 an 
ointment; it is nothing of the 
kind. Ointment, if applied to 
the face, disfigures you; it 
messes ali greases 
everything it comes in 
contact with, and you 
have to use @ ge 
to protect the bad 
lace. It is quite 
different when you use 
Antexema. soon 
as you apply it, it 
forms an invisible an- 
tiseptic skin over the 
affected part, and 
whilst keeping out 


dust and germsit pre- ¢ “QU adensad S. 
vents pain and cures jpsexema is a certain cure tor 
the trouble. The in- facial eczema, 

stant relief given is , 

wonderful. Very soon eczema begins to disappear and 


every sign of the trouble quickly vanishes. 

Never neglect symptoms of skin illness. Your 
trouble may only be very slight now. All you can see 
is a rash, but that rash may develop into little pimples 
with beads. These break, and irritating matter comes 
from them, and then you suddenly wake up to the fact 
that you have an attack of eczema. Stop the 
trouble before it goes too far—use Anterema now and 


It is almost impossible to realise the misery 
and humiliation many people endure as a result of 
eczema, either in its acute or chronic, dry, moist, or 
scaly form, bnt the facts would be brought home keenly 
to your imagination were you to sce the letters received 
from those whom Antexema has cured. Imagine, for 
instance, sufferers being unable to sleep properly for 
months owing to intolerable irritation, and you can then 
realise the delight of those who, by using Antexema, 
have got rid of the eczema, and are now able to attend 
to their daily business in comfort, and to enjoy restful 
sleep at night.. As soon as Antexema tonches the 
irritating Diag all discomfort and annoyance fly 
away as if by magic. Give Anterema a trial, and 
you will gain immediate relief and soon be completely 
cured. It does not matter whether eczema affects your 
face, hands, legs, back, arms, chest, or any other portion 
of the body, for Antexema will care it. 


A Wonderful Cure. 


From the thousands of letters received we quote 4 
striking instance of cure of severe eczema after a doctor 
stated the case was incurable. E. P. G., of St. Albans, 
writes :— 

“My father suffered for two months with his legs, 
and the doctor gave him up and said he would never do 
any more business. Owing to his legs discharging so 
much, it was weakening his constitution dreadfully. 
The doctor gave him lotions, and told him to bathe 
often, but he gradually got worse. The Antexema 
treatment for weeping eczema was followed, and his legs 
were kept dry. e bad skin came off it in patches, he 
got qule well again, his skin became as clear as possible, 
and he was able to go back to business.” 

Every skin illness is cured by Antexema. Abscesses, 
acne, baby rashes, bad lege, barber’s rash, blackheads, 
blotches, cracked or chafed skin, eczema, both dry, 
weeping, and scaly, eruptions, face spots, itching 
piles, nettlerash, pimples, rashes of every kind, 
ringworm, scalp trouble, shaving rash, shingles, skin 
irritation, teething rash, and ulcers, all are cured by 
Antexema. 

In many cases the originating cause of skin illness 


1% 


cure is to be obtained the blood must be cleansed. No 
medicine equals Antexema Granules for this purpose. 
They contain valuable blood-purifying elements, and 
they remove from the system all that is impure, and 
render the blood rich, pure, and healthy. It muat also 
be evident that the health of the skin is injured and a 
cure defeated if the wrong soap is used, that 18 to say a 
soap that irritates the tender and broken skin. That is 
why Antexema Soap is so strongly recommended. It 
both helps and hastens a, complete cure. 
We have here told the story of Ant- 

"4 exema, and explained the miraculous 
: cures that it works 
in every form of 
skin trouble. We 
are anxious that 
every skin sufferer 
should prove the 
wonder-working 
power of Antexema, 
and hence it is a Free 
Trial is offered to all 
willing to accept it. 
Every skin sufferer 
should take advan- 
tage of this offer, for 
the very first appli- 
cation of Antexema 
will prove its value. 
Send for Free Trial 
to-day, while you 
have the chance. 

Boots, Taylor’s 
and every chemist 
and store supplies 
Antexema in regular shilling bottles, or direct, post free, 
in plain wrapper for 1s. 3d. To convince you of 
the value of Antexema we make this special offer. 
Fill in coupon, or write mentioning PEARSON'S WFEKLY, 
and enclosing three penny stamps for family handbook 
“Skin Troubles,” and we will forward with the band- 
book a generous Free Trial of Antexema and of 
Antexema Granules, the famous blood purifier. The 
Antexema Company, 83 Castle Road, London, N.W. 


Antexema Coupon 


Nurses use asd recommend Aat- 
exema for rashes aad blotches. 


Pearson’s Weekly, 21/71 


Mm 


avoid discomfort. Accept our free trial offer. 


SPARKLA 


SCOURING & POLISHING SOAP 


gets the dirt off pans, pots, crockery, fenders, fire-irons, brass, 
cutlery, copper, tin, tables, sinks, oil-cloths—everything but 
clothes; it cleans without corroding, scours without scratch. 
ing, brightens without spoiling. 


Saves money—saves » time— 
saves temper—saves the things 
themselves. 


3d_and 1d. per tablet. 

Of Crocers, Ollmen, & Stores 
1,000,000 Prizes, value £160,500, for those 
wko save the W: rs. ist and yar- 

tuculars free from dealer or 


JOSEPH WATSON & SONS LIMITED, 
Wh:tehall Soap Works, LEEDS. 


Everyone is familiar with those man: i i 

v yy well-meaning people who are for ever some- 
thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly Bier Also 
lh acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 
un ibtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 
ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 
Paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 

—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


. NOT A FAD 


dicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experi 

. perience, 

i achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 

ones * Persons in every part of the world.» BEECHAM'S. PILLS are known to be 

tas Fig lor Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 
or all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECMAMS 
PILLS. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


is blood impurity, and obviously therefore if a thorough 


texema, 


CUPEF $§ 


“VASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


To to the secret of its marvellous success. It te€es the hair grow. No 


forcing, massaging, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with 

“Vaseline” Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. -It penetrates the scalp, 
and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender 
hair, so that it can fight through. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
for tho hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to 
plant life. It is both a skin and hair food. 


“vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation delicately 
perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the 
Best Hair Tonio, because it removes the actual source of trouble in the sculp and 
feta the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1's, 2/-, and 3/- per Lottle. 
If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in 
the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE.—A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, EXPLAINING THE USES OF ALL THE 
“VASELINE”’ PREPARATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The word “Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark cf the 


GuesesRouGH [MANUFACTURING Go., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.O. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Nut Brown Butter : 

Is a fashionable sauce for fish. Melt 
some butter in a saucepan over the fire. 
Take it off just a3 it begins to brown, add 
afew drops of lemon-juice, salt to taste, 
and serve. 

Mutton Collops and Tomato Sauce. 

Flavour some rather thick slices from 
a cold leg of mutton with pepper and salt. 
Let these soak in a small quantity of salad 
oil, then broil over a clear fire, and serve 
with slices of fried potatoes on each collop. 
French Icing. 

Put four ounces of butter and three 
ounces of icing sugar into a basin and beat 
till creamy and smooth, add any flavouring 
preferred, and colour to taste. This is a 
rich icing, and only suitable for rather 
plain cakes. 

An Excellent Tapioca Pudding. . 

Soak one ounce and a half of tapioca in 
water till soft, boil in a pint and a 
quarter of milk, and let it cool. Add two 
beaten eggs, sugar and flavouring to taste. 
Pour into a buttered fancy dish and brown 
in the oven. 


Hasty Soup. 

Dissolve a packet of concentrated 
soup in water, flavour it to taste with wine; 
a fittle chopped parsley added at the 
moment before serving will give it an 
excellent flavour. If you have any cold 
boiled y 
to the soup just before serving. 

Tripe Fritters. 

Cut some cold tripe which has been 
previously stewed till tender into neat 
pieces the size and length of two fingers. 
Dip into seasoned flour. Fry a golden 
brown in deep, boiling fat. Dish onrounds 
of fried bread and garnish with rolls of fried 
bacon. 

Devilled Crab. 

Take the meat from a fairly large crab 
and chop it, mix with salt, pepper, vinegar, 
and mustard, adding enough cream to 
make all moist. Return the meat to the 
shell, cover with fine breadcrumbs, put 
little bits of butter over, and brown in the 
oven. Serve very hot. (Reply to DaPHNE, 
Leeds. ) 

Poached Rabbit Balls. 

Put on a pan of salted water to boil. 
Pound some rabbit smoothly, place half its 
weight in a stewpan with some stock, and 
stir till smooth. Pour over the other half 
in s basin, add a little butter, seasoning, 
and the yolk of one egg. Form into balls, 
flour lightly, dip into boiling water, and 
cook for ten minutes. Serve on a mould of 
spinach, with dried crumbs scattered over. 


Macaroni and Cheese Sauce. 


Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of butter 


in a saucepan, add a heared tablespoonful 
of flour, a little salt, and a pinch of cayenne 
pepper. Cook for a minute, stirrin 


constantly. Add a quarter of a pint of hot 


milk. Beat the sauce till it is smooth and 
glossy, and then add one ounce of grated 
cheese. Have some nicely boiled macaroni 
ready, place it in a clean stewpan, add the 
sauce, and stir for a few minutes with the 
stick end of aspoon. Serve at once. 
CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. H. 
The following recipe, gained one of the 
prizes awarded recently by the Proprietors 
of Cakeoma. If the instructions are 
followed the result will be most pleasing, 
as the wafers are very light and dainty, 


FRENCH WAFERS. 
Sent by Mrs. Lewis, Handsworth. 

4 packet Cakeoma. 

4 oz. Butter. 

2 Eggs. 

2 pint Milk. 

Method :—Beat the Butter to a cream. 
Whisk tha Eggs well and add them. 
Stir the Cakeoma in smoothly and lastly 
the Milk till all are well mixed. Butter 
some tin plates or saucers, put a little of 
the batter on each, and bake for 10 
minutes in a moderately hot oven. Serve 
on a hot dish at once with Lemon Cream 
between each two wafers. They are 
delicious when sprinkled with Sugar and 
Lemon Juice and folded over. 


Cakeoma is sold in 3$d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will le sent post free, on 
request to Latham and Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


A Six shilling novel for sixpence ! 


peas, rinse them in water and add | you make in connection with mankind, but 


ba 6A YS 


ANG 
HOME NOTES PAGE. 


Conducted by Isobel. 


By a MERE MAN. 


=a ERE I a woman! 

This sounds precious like 
presumptioncoming from one 
of the ‘male trash,” as a 
Suffragist recently summed 
up mankind, but I crave 
your feminine indulgence with the plea, it 
is one of the little peculiarities of human 
nature, that most of us think ourselves 
perfectly capable of ordering the lives of 
others down to the most minute 
details. 

We think we could manage their 
affairs a thousand times better than 
themselves, poor things, and though I am 
not going to tell women in general how to 
arrange their lives, I es like to point 
out some of their blunders—ones which I 
should most certainly avoid—were I 
one! 

I do not necessarily mean the blunders 


friendship wer2 severed. 
And when.women quarrel ! 


over afternoon tea and morning shoppings. 


detriment of the other. 


but it is us men who are often the victims. 


The Way She 
Treats a Lover. 


those you make, peculiarly a against 


members of your own sex—and they are| magnitude of the occurrence ? Not in the 
many. least, and decidedly less go if she has 
Feminine occasion to reject his offer. 

Friendships. 


You have often accused us men of 
being broad-minded to @ ridiculous extent, 
but I really think that ge of con- 
descending to borrow some of our ways, 
figures of speech, and even the cuts of our 
coats, it would be a thousand times better 
to confine your pilfering to our broad- 
mindedness ! 

Honours would then be equal, since you 
women are as narrow-minded as we men 
flatter ourselves we are broad-minded. 

Take as an example the case of two 
women friends. During the friendship 
they are as confidential as it is possible for 
two feminines to be, and that you will 
admit is not saying little. The skeletons 
in each of their respective cupboards are 
dragged out, and their own hearts are laid 
bare under the influence of this impetuous 
companionship. 

Now feminine friendships are admittedly 
as light as gossamer wings, and the slightest 
provocation is sufficient to destroy them. 
Then what becomes of all those confidences 
breathed into each other’s ears and con- 
cerning which they vowed “eternal” 
silence and secrecy ? 

They are flippantly broken, and here 


his name to her list of ‘‘ smitten’ 


among friends of both sexes. 


earning their living which displa 


at the offset, makes it her prou 


than their equal. 


is onl 


demands are accordingly no gentlemen ! 


broad-mindedness, which would make a 
man under the circumstances still regard | avoid—were I a woman:! 


(Next week: “ Lucky Fair Sex.”) 


TOILET HINTS. 


Cocoanvt-o1t is wonderfully healing andj A REFRESHING bath is made by addin 
has the advantage of being inexpensive. | sufficient benzoin (added drop by drop) 


Warm it by standing in hot water or near | give the water a slightly milky a, ‘ance, 
a fire, and then rub it well into the skin. —. leis 


_ GENTLE massage with cocoanut-oil will 
Arren doing any kind of dirty work improve the appearance of a thin neck. 
well grease the hands with vaselino or The massage will strengthen the muscles, 
cold cream, rubbing it well in, especially | Wile the oil will feed the skin. 

round the finger-tips. Then wash in 
warm water with either soap or oatmeal, 
and the hands will be perfectly clean. 


WHEN using toothpowder it is not 
sufficient to rinse the mouth afterwards 
in order to be rid of it. Rinse the brush, 
A and then brush the teeth again, using clean 

water before finally rinsing. 


PAPER PATTERN Harr-NeETS do not as a rule improve the 


of a appearance, and they certainly give an 
elderly appearance to the wearer. They 
NEAT SHIRT must be put on with great care, and it is 


better to reserve them for outdoor wear 
BLOUSE | and for windy weather. 
Laptes with very flarrow hips can do 


is GIVEN AWAY with 

much to improve them. Stand on one 
HOME NOTES oot and let the other leg swing backwards 
{and forwards like a pendulum; do this 
slowly and let the leg go as far each way 
as possible. After ng this six times 
with one leg, change and do the same 
with the other. 


(Dated July 21,1910). 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
ONE PENNY. 


= Us 


Novels. On sale everywhere. 


¢ 


| the confidences as sacred even though the 


/ 

Instead of 
maintaining a discreet silence over the 
affair, it becomes a subject of small talk 


Tho accounts are, feminine like, exaggerated 
at each recital, and each of the injured 
parties makes her own cause good, to the 


Women in the majority have a most 
appallingly small sense of honour, and 
certainly none in connection with their 
own sex, and not only is this lack of loyalty 
confined in their dealings with themselves, 


For instance, when a man proposes to 
a woman, he, as is universally agreed, 
piss her the greatest compliment and 

onour it is in his power to render to any 
woman. But does she feel any sense of the 


Ten ‘chances to one she flippantly adds 

ones, 
or “conquests,” and strings his heart round 
her waist for all to congratulate her, and 
additionally makes the man’s unsuccessful 
suit an occasion for merriment and banter 


Then there is that most inconsistent of 
blunders made by most women who are 
in high 
relief their peculiar lack of—well, cricket. 

Now, when a woman starts to fight her 
way in the world of business she pererallys 

est boast 
that she desires to be treated solely on a 
footing with the men, nothing more or less 
Unfortunately, how- 
ever, she is quite ready to plead that she 
a woman, if she makes blunders, 
and the men who do not think she is play- 
ing the game and say so are—just brutes. 

It is the glaring fault of the modern 
woman that she- wants all life’s pleasures 
and none of its troubles, and the men who 
do not scem anxious to accede to her 


These are some of the blunders in narrow- 
mindedness, cattishness, and inconsistency, 
t which make one wonder why women are 
g|women display their distressing lack of| given the monopoly of the gentler virtues 
by the poets, and which, above all, I would 


. WEEK ENDING 
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HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


Cook Celery in Brot 

Till nearly transparent, and it will be 
excellent. 

Always Store Soap 

In a dry place before using, i 
wish Sh Go Int well, mH yon 
A Boiled Leg of Mutton 

Will look much better when served if 
it has been wrapped in a cloth while being 
cooked. 7 
Raw Potatoes to be Pried 

Should be thinly sliced and laid in 
cold water. Beforo frying, wipe cach dry 
with a cloth. 

Rice Water 

Should never be thrown away. Use 
it as a foundation for soup, instcad cf water 
in making a stew. 

Stockings 

Should not be washed with the other 
woollens or they will be covercd with 
white lint when dry. 

Saucepans 

Though made of iron, can be cracked 
by a hard blow or fall. This is a fact too 
often forgotten in the kitchen. 

In Making Gingerbread 

. Add the grated rind of an oranzo to 
each pound of flour, and you will be 
delighted with the flavour of the cal:c. 
New Sponges 

Should be soaked and well picked 
over before use, otherwise the skin may be 
scratched by small stones hidden in them. 
Scraps 

Of materials from the workroom will, 
if cut small, make excellent filling for sofa 
cushions, where feathers are not to Le had. 
A Joint of Meat 

May be kept sweet many cays longer 
than usual, if wrapped in a fine cloth, wrung 
out of vinegar, and placed in a drauy)it 
of air. 

A Kettle-Holder 

Or iron-holder is always in reiucst. 
An old woollen sock, folded to shape. and 
stitched in place, makes an admirable 
holder. 

When Using Scales 

In the kitchen, always put a thin pices 
of paper on the scales before weighing 
sugar, flour, and so cn, to save the trouble 
of washing. 

Silver Trimmings 

May be cleaned by covering tlicm 
with dry magnesia and leaving them for a 
day. Shake well, and brush out the 
powder. (Rez? to I. D.) 

Cheap Kitchen Towels. 

Buy from your baker a dozen empty 
flour-bags, which will cost very little. 
Cut them apart, and hem them, and you 
will have strong useful towels. 

Bar Soap 

Should be kept at least six wecks Lefore 
using. Cut it up and store it in a warm 
airy placey and you will be surprised how 
much longer the cakes will last. 

Greased Ribbons 

Can be cleaned by rubbing them with 
French chalk or magnesia and then holding 
them near the fire. This will absorl the 
grease so that it can be brushed off. 

A Kettie 

That has become incrusted with lime 
should be filled with vinegar and allowed 
to boil fast for an hour. The lime deposit 
should then flake and break, and be easily 


removed. 


A GOOD HAIR TONIC. 


An excellent hair tonic that is un- 
equalled for keeping the scalp in a healthy 
condition, destroying dandruff and making 
the bair grow, is made by dissolving } dram 
Menthol Crystals in 3 ounces Bay Rum 
and then adding 1 ounce Lavon. de 
Composee (Smith's). Let it stand for 
half an hour and it is then ready for use. 
Rubbed well into the scalp with the finger- 
tips once or twice a day this tonic will be 
found to give surprising benefit, scalp 
itching and irritation disappearing almost 
immediately on applying. A vevy pleasant 
scent is hapanted by adding 4 teaspoonful 
of French Fon Fleur Perfume. Th 
prescription contains no dye, and can be 
prepared by any chemist, or you my 
procure the ingredients and mix them 


yourself at home. 


CAUT.ON.—This preparati n must nt be 


cpplied where hatr és not desired. 


Only the best and most popular authore write for Pearson’s Sixpenny 
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Wer ENDING 
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WINCARNIS” 


A Real Summer Tonic. 


During the hot weather the blood is weak, owing to the fact that nutrition is 
to some extent suspended. Onur sensitive orgens of digestion cannot work 20 
well on a hot day. Our snpetite flags, and often nervous prostration—eren 
collapse—overtakes us. To keep fit, ** Wincarnis,”’ it supplies the nutrition 
that the tody needs without taxing the digestion. It gives vim and vigour, 
st aud stamina to the weak and tired body. Its refreshing effects ara 
qui noticeable. When weak, nervous, lacking in physical vivacity and mental 
stimulus, and an ordinary night’s rest does not revive you, you need ‘* Wincarnis,”” 


TEST IT FREE. 


“AFTER THIAL SIQN THIS COUPON. 

a get“ Wincarnis” | To COLEMAN & CO. Ltd., 87a Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 
Krom “any Wine Merchant, | Piease send me a Free Sample Bottle of “Wincarn's.” I 
carriage. 


Llorneed Chemist cr, Grose enclose Su. to defray cost of re 
also sold the glass 


railway ADDRBOD, senses cassie rnssonsensse seerssneensiseniiamennises anges seieageenens ion anes 
Rrechunent rooms. station | pearson's Weekly, July 21st, 1910. 


Wincarnis and Soda forms a most refreshing drink. 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1910. 
SHEPHERD'S BUSH, W. 

Under the A of the 
IMPERIAL SAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 P.M. 
‘ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


J easier 3 : 
t ea PROGRESS, GREATEST EXHIBITION IN HISTORY. 


AiQooVENTRY-CHALLERO 
Aye RIUMPH, PREMIER A TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. 
ee ‘A TEUMPHANT SUCCESS. 


JAPAN AT WORK. 
JAPAN AT PLAY. 
JAPAN AT PLAY. 
JAPAN IN PEACE AND WAR. 
ee PEACE AND WAR. 
Japan in Every se, 
apa a Sa ae ae eit Band 
i ilitary Se 
aan t British Military Rands. 
Da: and unprecedented Attractions. 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturdav, 
HEADACHE CURED GRAND PYROTECHNICAL DISPLAY, 


IN 10 NINUTES. 


Coe Kaputine cures in tem the 
most violent Hi 


by Jas. Paus & Son. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
Please Mention 


¢.,#, Haputine, Kaputinn Werke, Wakefield w k1 a 
utine is sold by Chem’ tores every. op n’s eekly. 


where. Packets of 18 doses, 1/-, Samples 1a. : 


P. A. VAILE. 


ON 


CORRUPT 
LAWN 
TENNIS. 


See This Week's 


On Sale Everywhere. One Penny. 


SMALLHOLDER g 


The Paper that enables you to make the 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


Keep A Box Always Handy 1 


Y reason of its novel and ingenious herbal composition, which is the 
greatest secret of the , Zam-Buk possesses the double value of 
preventing as well as curing skin disease. It is the most concentrated and 
perfect healing preparation discovered, and it owes its superiority over all 
ointments to the wonderful way in which the pure extracts used are 
blended one with the other. The best cure and preventative of all summer 
skin troubles is Zam-Buk. It keeps the skin soft and smooth by feeding and 
regulating the natural oil secreted in the skin and by keeping the 
underlying tissues healthy, stops all zonginens, redness, sunburn, tan, 
freckles and heat rashes. No home-made ealve can do the eame good as 
Zam-Buk. Sold by Chea.tsts in registered and sealed boxes at 1/14, 2/9 or 4,6. 


ee the 
finest shaving 


THE FAMOUS feqsactie 


The Paper that helps you to make your oo. ee 


P lt Pp tie world eon 

~ rmed in thou- 

cultry Pay. Bate i hee 
moniuls, 

Black Handle, 
2s. 6d. 
Ivory Handle, 
oe. 6a. 
The “ MAB’, 
SAFETY 
RAZOR 
with extra Liade, 

3.6. 


THE 


Co., Newhall st., 
Bim tngham. 


EVERY THURSDAY. PRICE 1d. 


TIRED MEN. 


When you are tired of taking mystcrious prescriptions 
and weary of wearing Electric Belts, write to me, and 
Iwill send you a Book which shows how every man, 
young. and old, ma: be Quicklyand Faceoegh! r 
of NERVOUSNESS, EXLU AUSTION, VARICOCELE, 
and DKBILITY fromany cause whatever, WITHOUT 
STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hun- 
dreds of cures. Book sent seaied, post free, for Two 
Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, 2and 
93 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty 
years’ si ‘ul resulta. 


THE BEST DRINK 
FOR EVERYBODY 


and especially for children is 


AXD REPORT OF PURE WATER. 


TESTS AT THE | Most children will drink water in 
SE. —-, preference to any other beverage, and 
their natural desire for this 
splendid stimulant should always 
be encouraged providing that care 
has been taken to purify it. For 
it is a well-known fact that 
many children’s ailments and dangerous diseases, 
are caused by impurities in the water, and 
their often delicate state of health makes them 
as a rule easy victims. 


2: THE :: 


“HOME” FILTER 


ROYAL DOULTON MAKE. 


most of your Garden. 


WRITE TO-DAY 
FOR ARTISTIC 
FREE BOOKLET 


is THE ideal tap Filter for home use. It can be 
put on the tap by anyone when required, and will 
give an immediate flow of pure sterile water 
sufficient for everyday use. 


‘ 
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THE HOME FILTER can be oblained from all leading Sicrcs, 


Chemists, and Ironmongers, or direct fron The ** HOME" FILTER 
COMPANY, 34 & 35 NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LONDON. 'i.C. 


UMMM: 
| we 


You will be interested to note from the first page that 
“there has been o substantial ‘increase in 


LT.A. ‘ capa 

the amount of prize-money distributed 

ne erg this week in our Triplets Competition. 
Awards. Another new contest is announced on 


the same , and you could not do 
better than start constructing Triplets now. Everyone 
can think out Triplets, You are no exception. Begin 
now, and the attempts you make may win you one of 
our big cash prizes. x handsome cheque is always 
acceptable, but especially so at the 
the holiday season is in full swing. 
send us your Triplets. 

It may mean for you a first-class summer holiday. 


resent time, when 
don’t forget to 


Tue phrase, “ The solid men of Boston,” does not refer, 
GuesseR, to any portly gentlemen of 


bing oe America’s learned city. It originally 
Men. mpyiied to the prosperous merchants 
of Boston, Lincolnshire. Centuries ago 


the Lincolnshire town was ver 
a duty levied upon several English ports roduced £780 
from Boston and £836 from London. The Metropolis 
aid the largest sum of any port, Boston came second. 
he American town does not hide its light under bushel, 
but Boston, Lincs, not Bdston, U.S.A., was the original 
home of the solid men. 


wealthy, and in 1204 


Interestep has made a thrilling discovery. He was 
told recently that whenever one sces 
a red-haired girl, she is always followed 
by a white horse. ‘‘ This statement,” 
he says, “ ed to me so curious that, 
in company with a friend, I parposely assed away an hour 
the other day looking out for fisiced girls. I can 
truthfully say that in every case she was followed by a 
white horse. I should be much obliged if you can give 
me some explanation.’’-——— a 

I must wduiit that I am baffled, InteREsTED. I can 
only say that if your astounding statement is correct it 
must be very awkward to be engaged to a lady with 
auburn locks. Just fancy how trying it would be if, 
whenever you took her to a theatre, a large white cart- 
horse should insist on coming in and sitting down in the 
stalls exactly behind. Perhaps your discovery may 
account for the bad weather I experienced when recently 
crossing the Channel. We certainly had a red-haired 
girl on board the ship, and the sea was simply covered 
with “ white horses.” I wonder what will happen when 

ee-gees become extinct ? Perhaps the flame-haired 
Ramscls of the future will be followed about by white 
motor-cars. 


“No 
Followers.” 


Tue ‘“ Boy Jones,” E. M. G., was a young errand-boy 
who, by some mysterious means, con- 

The Boy _ tinually obtained access to Buckingham 
Jones. Palace. It was his hobby. Nobody 
knew how he entered the royal residence. 
On several occasions he was captured, but, as he purloined 
nothing and did no damage, he was allowed to go free. 
His visits became so frequent, however, that at last he 
was apprehended and sentenced to imprisonment as a 
rogue and vagabond. He confessed that he had once 
hidden in Queen Victoria's boudoir, and had heard a long 
conversation between her Majesty and the Prince Consort. 


Dvusrovs has been reading a statement to the effect that 
more people die from over-feeding than 
from starvation. ‘ Also,’”’ he says, ‘‘ I 
heard a lecturer state the other day 
that the upper classes in all countries 
are too well nourished. He was speaking of the Japanese, 
and said it was an interesting question how far their diet 
of vegetables and fish explained their small staturc. 
Judging, however, between the appearance of the poor 
and the well-to-do, I am inclined personally to think it 
healthier to cat too much than too little. What is your 
opinion, Mr. Editor ? ’—— 

I don’t know about its being healthier, Dusrovs ; it is 
certainly the more pleasant of the two evils. At the same 
time there is no doubt that a great number of people kill 
themselves entirely by over-eating. Only a man or 
woman with the digestion of an ostrich can go through the 
breakfast, lunch, tea, dinner, and supper programme 
regularly without paying for it dearly in the longrun. ‘To 
keep in the best of health, two meals a day are enough for 
anyone. Poor people suffer more from the inferior 
quality of their food than from the inferior quantity of it. 

Your question reminds me of a picture I once saw of a 
particularly bloated alderman in o fur coat just going in 
to a City banquet. He has been stopped on the step by a 
Sangre iuokine beggar, and the following dialogue ensues: 

Beaaar: “ Please, sir, give me a penny, I'm starving.” 

ALDERMAN (enviously): “Lucky brute! I wish I 
were!” ; 


Starve or 
Stuff. 


Note.—A pensKnife will be awaried to 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY...’ 


Wrirnout question the love letters ‘of every engaged 
couple who read P.W. never be 


The Guinea uninteresting. Many devoted swains 


WEEE EXDING 
Jury 21, 1910, 


Ow July 18th a Fresh Air Fund Special Outing will take 
An F.AF. P The donor of the £8 2s., which 
Special Day. *% necessary to give & party of 200 


Love have conclusively proved this by the children a glorious day in the country, 
Letter. missives they submitted in the recent has named the outing “ Barrett's Sweet Party.” 
“Love-Letter’”’ Competition. Some 


were dreadfully in earnest, some were in 8 humorous vein, 
but most were worth reading. The prize of one guinea 
has been awarded to Mr. J. Denton, 36 Melrose Avenue, 


Wimbledon Park, S.W., whose letter was the best received. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,829 14s. 11d. 


“A prienp and I both have hay fever,” writes PUNCH. 
“Can you pleaso tell me the cause 


A Sympathiser, 9d.;  Anon., 
Crompton Brown, 1¢s.; J. B. 
Kahn, £1 1s.; O. O., 78, 64.5 M. 
Miss Gilmer, 23. 6d.; M._E. 8., 1s. Gd.; Anonymous, 68.; Miss U 
Clark, £1; Mrs. B.A. W. and A. K. W., £1; “ Temeraire,” 58... 
Cc. E. C., £1 108.; A. N., 23.; A. Simon, £1 18.; Phyhis Edsetow, 
3s. 9d.; Enid 1. Faweus, £1; Harold, Bernie, and Dacre, 2s, 31 : 
Rev. T. L. Withington, 10s.; Cissie Fall, lls.; R. Molton, 4.:; 
Anon., Natal, 5s.; G. Riches, £5; Anon., 33.; Jack, Od.; No. , 
is. 6d.; C.C, £1 Is; J. A, D. and A. 'M., £1; W. Dds. wi. 
J. Beckett, 10s.; R. Falshaw, 10s.; J, Bowers, £1; Frienis in 


3s. Od.; 


“Tsh!” of it, and how to cure it ?”’—— Anon. 1s. 6; ALB. C., 68.; Jota, 16; B. Creasey, 9d; Nun 
I can tell you the cause of it, Puncn. 108.5 A M, 2s. 6d. pis ¥., Bullock, 9.5 Ballinteiple, 1. “i 
a ah H Mies K. McDowell, 3 BM. OM. T. 37 WY a. hy 
If I could tell you how to cure it I should be a millionaire. | Sympathetic. 10s.; H. J. W., 1s. 6d.; Anon, 38; A. Ie. Doists 
Hay fever is goa by the pollen of grass and certain | 103.; T. A. T., 53.; R.."36.; C. M. B.C, £4; D. G, 25 
Muabson, 10s.: 


flowers, which sets up a violent irritation in the neigh- 
bourhood of a nerve at the top of the nose. From there, 
in bad cases, it spread» throughout the whole of the 
nasal passage and throat, occasionally being so severe as 
to bring on asthma and acute headache. There is only one 
way of escaping from it, and that is to go where there is 
no pollen. Out at sea, or anywhere above 4,000 feet, hay 


fever is unknown. There are, needless to say, any amount a: ae eee tet ee ed, Ason. ths, Kil 
5 7 “at ; s; Hu , 1s. 6d.; on., 103.; Kilee Hl lss 
of patent remedies which profess to cure this disease. the Nor A ee OST MS. bar J, We Licos, £1, 4 Widen 
a life-long sufferer, 1 think I may say faithfully that | 5s.; Granule, Je. 6d.; eo, a la. toe Vv. & 10s.; W. AL I 
< ls. 6d.; ril Jones, ; Mrs. Tem , 48, 6d.; Scotch Terrier, 
I have tried them all, and found them equally useless. er a L Jone ey dae Ratan at a8 Dhety eerie 


All that they do is to alleviate slightly the violent parox- W. FL eee A Gunn 


N. B. G., 109.; Rovau Mag. Lover, 18.; 


ms of sneezing which seize the unhappy victim. Boy, od. W. J. Wardiey £1 18.; A Well Wisher, 25.5 Capt. 1 4 
lieve that, by severing the nerve which is chiefly respon- Oakley, £1 18.; A Well V inber, 9455 vy, 28.5 C. RoW, As. Sin 
‘ E 1s, 6d.;-W, Jones, 9d.; M. &. Ryland, 68.; V. T., £10, Mrs 
sible for the trouble, wares improvement may be effected, Plint,_ 60.5 Nemo, . 6a, Workman, 5 ee. Collen, 25, 3! 
ion i i ias Featherston. 3s.; Sing, 9d.; H. Butcher, 1s. 6d.; WH. 
but the operation is a dangerous and expensive one. Mies Fearn eed: Anon., 28, 6d.; Doris and Kenneii 
; ; ees , | Roach, is. 6d; G. RL. W. and EH. £1; M; T. M. bs. 
‘Wuue lunching at a friend’s house the other day, coy Cr J ue Mackeats 8. M. v2 85, Anonymous. Si, 
at “ mo chi , Od.; Anon., .; 8S. B. J., 23. 6d.; G. H. D., Ss. 
writes Sattve, “I happened to knock Nunsbary, 10s’; A Scout, 9d.; Mrs. Green, 9d.; Mra, May, 1s. al. 
Bch yk ng over the salt-cellar. A lady who was 31,400, 13 Capt, 8. Duncan, # e.; Miog K. Barnes, ¥e. r. i 
o i 3. 3d.; R. Mitchell, 1s.; RB. H. Davies, 5s.; [Primrose fethered, 
seg mos sell aia a eee Ss. 30-5 Be Mitchell. 29 55.’ lon; B. M. By Se... 8, Grose. 
she regar as an ill-omen, and | 95°; Father's Boy,” le. 6d.; Friend, 1s. 6d.; Mre. Campbell, 3s | 
would not be appeased until I had thrown a pinch over | Cartva! ee Uk. Leslie, £4 He: G. Witney, 16. Anon 
* $ ‘ 4 ; s. . oY \§ os jure. C1) 5 5 .; Geoffrey, Qi, 
my left shoulder. This fact led us into a discussion as | overt’ L. as’; Winnie, 28. 3d.; K. A. C., £5; Laddie, Te Gd 
to how such superstition arose, but nobody seemed | Mrs. Chapman, 4s. 6d.;'H. D., 9d.; Little Alec and haby tints. 
to be sure about it. One man present declared that bee menus at T ee 28. 3d.i, nl, Gp A a ” 
salt was unique in being the only article eaten all over R° S. Vanes: 93.: E. Knight, 38.; John T. and Mary E., ou. 


the world. Is this true ?’’—— 
I regret to say that, like some of the beautiful heads 


of hair which we see on the stage, it is false, Satink. | 13s.; Airs’ Lamb. 7s., Miss B. Gwynne, 29. 6d.; SS. Clacton, pvt 
There are several parts of the universe in which salt is ec shattock, ig Mire, Ma mo i. Tebbe, oe bo ic 
| never patronised by the inhabitants. The Darnaras in | yusiliers, Easv London Depot, £1.68. 3d.; Britannia wherry Loss 
South-West Africa, for instance, get along quite happily 0; South Bhiekis, New Suit Club, 45. 7d. ; Empios ccs vt Mesers 
j i A H ws ‘. eyer Bros ¥ ; Messrs. Sharp Bros. av mpluyces, 
without it, while many of the Russian and Siberian Pre night, £1 16. 6d.; Mss V. Parr, Gd. Mabel 


people are equally self-denying. The belief which_at 
one timo existed that salt was necessary to human life 


is now an exploded theory. It is supposed to be unlucky Little George MeRurline, | is 


F. Barratt, £1; M.! 


to upset it, because salt is the symbol for fri¢ndship. Bondy, me Mrs. eameron. Qs. Gs aes, Copia, 18. al al 
i i 2 i ainwood, 4s.; s ocking, 8. uy Jd. Sowerbutts, 3s 
Throwing it over the left shoulder as an antidote arose | ifembers ‘of R.F. N.C.0.'s-Mess, Colchester, 153. 9.; (Mus) | 
tableau at Dunblane, £2; Procecda from cycle run, Renfrew 


from the idea that the devil was prmety present gloating r 
over the beginning of a quarrel. It was imagined that | ¢s. 104: Mra, Lloyd, 25. 6U.; F. Dawe, Seindon, £1 A gi wale 
# pinch of salt in his eye would ke him remove his | marino Sailors, ALS, Mercury, 13s, 6d.; Ormiston, 43.: Drawins- 
objectionable presence without loss of time. The anti- room concert, by Gwen and Ruth Williams, f 


quity of the salt superstition is shown by Leonardo da Nea aw a 
Vinci's celebrated picture of ‘“‘The Last Supper,” in ethnai Gr 


. Matthias School, Bethnal Green, £1; Passengers and Ship's rl 
which an overturned salt-cellar figures on the table. per F, W. Vibert 


pany on the P. and O. SS. M 
A. G. 13, A 
W.R. Officers, } 


17s, 6d.; Miss Terrell, 138. 6d. ; 7EITE, 8S. 
i i. 128.; Mies F. M, Cooper, £3 6s.; H | 


Isn't this extract from the LauNpry JourNaL amusing ? | Glasgon. 


N.C.0.’s, R.G 


“We recently had some notes upon | xy 59... Geo i 7 cupwdiel 

. . Symes, 3s.; George Hotel, Teicester, end Dell Hotel, Norwi'. 

ane the subject of washing bank notes and | G. P., 14s. 6d.; W. McConnell, 178.;' Miss H. Gotelee, 12s.;. (1° 
anny. raltar Fire Brigade, per F, Robinson, 15s.; R.E. at Pulo Dratits 


turning them out in the ordinary way 
with other work. Now we notice that the idea has 
struck the powerful brain of an artist in Pearson's 
Weekly, and he carries it out in picture form, illustrating 
the passage of the ordinary Bank of England notes 
through the process, and returning it to the Bank equal 
to new. So far we have no objection to anyone building 
upon our foundations providing when they have 
finished stealing our ideas they do not add any insult 
as a reward for the suggestion we offer them. 

“The artist remarks: ‘We hope, however, that the 
Bank laundress will treat the notes better than she 


£3 53. 4d.; Jun, N.C.0.’s Agri Club, Clarence Barracks, G.. J- 

Charnock, 7s. 6d.; Staff of Wells Asylum, per If. Selfe, 123. 615 

W. J. Smyth, 2s. 6d.; M.R. Transfer Office, Derby, per ¥. J. v.. 
gs.; A. E. Barrett, 38.; Clifton friends, 16s. G.; Messrs. Hawhes 

: .. 138. 60.; British Community at 

Fdwards, £9 11s. 6d.; J 

£1 128, 6d.; T. Spitile, 133, Gd.; W. Aldridze, 2s. 8d.; 
Hollard, 6s. 9d.; N.C.O.’s and men of 
er W. Ashweek, £3. lls.; Bordizhera Tearooms, per V. 

Daly. £1 53. 6d.; Dutch and 

A. BR, King, £8 8s. 


Grand (P.W.) total, £2,087 0s, ‘9d. 


There ete no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fund 
These ate borne by the promoters. Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, the Daily Express, Limited, the Standard Newsparers, 
and the Ragged School Union. There ts no dist inctioa 
f class or creed. Ninepence piys for a day's happiness for 4 
2s. pays for a complete party of 200, with the necessary 
. Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. Secre 
tary, F. A. F., Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, we. 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. Collccting forms may be 
bad on application. 


Samarang, per (A. 
Jupiter, pet BH. Neat, 
Phat 
R.G.A., Clarence Barracks, 

* de B 


English residents of Sourabiye, De 


Officers of H.M.S. 


does our collars, otherwise they will look like this—— 
(A little blotch which is meant for o hand points to 
two illustrations, the one showing the bank note with 
ragged edges like a picture of Ireland, and the other the 
foundation of a collar which has apparently been 
attacked by disappointed rats’. 

“ We have no desire to hurt the feclings of any artist 


| 
who may or may not hold views regard the creative 


Limited, 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - <: ‘ 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empoxered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
£6,000,000 = um 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL Genera! Manger and Gecreta'y. 


power of his pencil, but we do think some check ought 

to be placed upon these individuals in order to keep 

them from descending to the level of the pocts who 
write on the subject of the laundry. 

“An artist is a very responsible person, like a judge, 
and he should be very careful how he offers suggestions 
or creates impressions. No one, of course, takes any 
notice of poets of the description favoured by the Patt 
Matt Maaazing, but the artist of Pearson's Weekly 
ought to remember that it is very easy to step over the 
boundary which divides the funny man from the asses, 
and we te in the illustration before us that the gentle- 
man in question has erred in this respect.” 

Evidently we have touched him on the raw by an 
unfortunately accurate reference to the manner in which 
our shirts and collars come home from their weekly scrub. 
And the joke of the whole thing lies in the fact that the 
idea which our artist portrayed so cleverly was suggested 
by a news paragraph stating that the United States 
Government were washing their bank notes—and not by 
the Lauxpry Journat at all! 


The Ceryorsticn has 
paid over 


——— nl 


a 
Printed by HORscB COX, Brerm’s Batldings, B.0., and Published by O, ARTY 
Ps.8s0¥, LTD., ab Pearson's Weekly Buildings, Hiearieita Strest, Londoa, W.C 


each reader whose lettsr is dealt with oa this pags 
or whose suggestion for a tille is used. 


& pxpra PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


THE JAPANESE 
yNT TO KNOW YOU 


‘and it is essential that you 
should know the Japanese, 
the wonderful Eastern 
Nation who have just 
accomplished one of the 
most remarkable revolu- 
tions in the history of the 
world, and who are now 
one of the most powerfal 

of the great nations. In 


OLD & NEW 
JAPAN, 


written by George Lynch, 

{ F.R.G.S., the famous expert 
.- on Japan, and published in 

fortnightly parts, 


Price 7d. each net, 


you will find, the most 
graphic description yet 
written of the romantic 
rise of this romantic race. 
Oli aid Nev Japan is 
beautifully illustrated with 
Japanese pictures and 
photos, and is not only a 
literary, but am artistic 
treasure. 
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Pearsonm’s Sixpenny Novels. 


PART 5 NOW SELLING AS IN A LOOKING GLASS, by F.C. Philips. = LOVE IN JUNE, by Keble Howard. 


at all Booksellers and Newsagents, A MODERN JULIET, by Charles Garvice. : THE LILAC SUNBONNET, by S. R. Crockett. 
= . . 
T ; Sold at all bookstalls, price 6d. each, or post free for Bd. each (inland), three for 1/10, six for 3/4, and twelve for 6.6, from C, Arthur 
PRICE 7d. NE . — Pearson Ltd., 17 Hentietta St., London, W.C., from whom a complete list of Sixpenny Novels, over 120 titles, may be had on application. 


24 WHAT'S THIS? 


Examine it carefully and you will find that it is 
an odd-shaped section of a map. Pieced together 
with other sections you will find that it makes 
up a Jig-Saw Map of England. : 


JIG-SAW MAPS 


are the most entertaining and moat helpful puzzles 
known. Other puzzles of a similar nature leave 

ou no wiser than you were before, but Jig-Saw 
Maps enable you to acquire a first-class knowledge 
of geography, besides affording you no end of amuse- 
ment. Jig-Saw Maps include nearly every country 
in the world, and the price of each, complete 
in a strong box, is 3/6 post free. When writing 
for a Jig-Saw Map state which country you wish. 


All inquiries should be addressed to Puzzle Department, 
28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
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The “ Lynx’ Fire Alarm 


The handiest and neatest automatic Fire Alarm on the market. Anyone can fit it up. 


{ The ideal alarm for Hotels, Boarding Houses, Private Houses, and Business Premises. 
. Insurance Companies are always open to allow rebates where ‘‘ Lynx” Alarms are fitted 
{ . up to their satisfaction. : 


The ‘6 LYNX ” ETRE ALARM only costs 2s. 6d. You may obtain it 
vost free for 2s. 9d. from THE ‘** LYNX '’ FIRE ALARM, 28 MAIDEN 
' LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Ow This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


000 RAILWAY 


#100. RAILWAY}INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €£2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for “ number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 spccially guaranteed by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moopgate Street, London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above ad«lress, 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the lezal 

2 representative of any person killed by an avc:- 

‘a »000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenzer 
train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had jn his, or her, pos-e-6iin, 
the Ineurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon ig sizned. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result {rom 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence 
ann id event of > person, not meine a railway servant 
duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an illezal act, 
& J 0O baving the current number of Pearson's Weekly on hi's, 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident (0 0, 
tain in which he, or she, may be travelling as @ passeiger. ihe 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONR 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro 
vided nofice in every case be given to Tap Ocgan ACCIDENT 4D 
GvaranTee CoRPORATION, LimiteD, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
EC., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, Fooen cn. the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
ged in which it is. with his, or her, usual signature, written in 

nk or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death 
occu within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above addres 


. within three days of its occurrence. This puper may be left at his, 


or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entittes the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the conditions 
of, the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,’’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Parchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payrir:t 
of a Premium onder Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act 
be secn at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporiti ’ 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance 1 
Of RE RRDEE WireEReCE OF he SUE TIN: momen wa 

a: \- ’ subsertyt(: 
for PE ONS WERELY lo a tweive-mon 8 a erty . 
to the Publisher, need not, during the riod covered by t': 
subscription, eae coupon, or ¢arry the 


publisher of the paper. Henrietta Street, London, W.C. in! + 


Sg Rae sess 55, Keser epee 


Available (rom 9 a.m. Thursday, July 14th, 1919. 
wotil midaight, Friday, July 22nd, 1910. 
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FREE 
PAPER _ 
‘PATTERN 


There is one real _ thirst- 
quencher, and that the 
famous Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade. It makes you cool, 


Here is a Blouse which 
your wife or sister 


and Keeps you comfortable. 
Try a 43d. bottle and make two 
gallons of the finest refresher 
on the face of the earth. 


The “Medical Magazine" says:—‘ The simplicity of 
this preparation is its great recémmendation. - In a very 
short period of time, and with a minimum of trouble, we 
have before us a delicious drink for Summer use, & 
Lemonade as refreshing, as pleasant to the most critival 


is sure to appreciate 


The directions,* which accompi: 
this pattern in “ Home Notes,” 
so simple and the diagram show, 
clearly how it is made that it is «1 
an easy matter for even an amit 


taste, and as harmless as it is possib!e to obtain.” 


to make one. 


This particular make of shirt 
never out of fashion, and, besides, \- 
of the practical kind of which ever 
woman needs a few at any time :! 
the year. It ci 
be carried out :. 
flannel, Viye!.., 
Aza, delaine, 
nun’s veiling, 
any  washi: : 
material, 


The — blun- 
will be a be: 
to. the hon 
worker and tl: 
business girl, a: ! 
it is just ‘i 
right sort of sli 
to wear for w 


kind of sport. 


~ This pattern is GIVEN AWA’ 
with this week’s “Home Note. 
Get it now before it is too late. 


-Ju-Vis—the new preparation for making Beef 
Tea, Gravies, &c.—you get about double the 
value for money as compared. with the usual 
an/h Beef Extracts. Ju-Vis is made 
, 4 wd from Beef with valuable _,- 
¥ ” vegetable additions. | 
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ee GET .: 


Home Note 


NOW SELLING. ONE PEN 


Of All Newsagents. 


Fluid 2-oz. Bottle, 6jd,; 4-oz., 113d. 
Tablets, 1d. and 3id. 
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